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Ovn engraving for this month is the portrait of one of 
Scott’s heroines, from one of his most popular novels, the 
Heart of Mid Lothian. Few readers but will recollect 
the circumstances arising from an error in her life, on 
which Scott has constructed his novel, as well as her 
sister, the virtuous Jeanie Deans, one of the most beau- 
tiful sketches of high principle and steady affection 
which was ever delineated by any author. In the intro-| 
duction to this work, added a few years previous to his 
death, we find the following communication. As it is 
perhaps unknown to many of our readers, we believe it 
will be received by them as most acceptable, and show 
how little the great novelist required for the formation 
of one of his imperishable writings. 





“The true name of the sisters was Walker. The 
eldest of the two having been left an orphan, with the 
charge of a sister considerably younger than herself, and | 
who was educated and maintained by her exertions. | 
Attached to her by so many ties, therefore, it will not | 
be easy to conceive her feelings, when she found that | 
this only sister must be tried by the laws of her céuntry 
for child murder, and upon being called as principal | 
witness against her. The counsel for the prisoner told 
Helen, the eldest, that if she could declare that her | 
sister Isabella, had made any preparations, however 
slight, or had given her any intimation on the subject, | 
that such a statement would save her sister’s life, as | 
she was the principal witness against her. Helen said, | 
‘It is impossible for me to swear to a falsehood; und | 
whatever may be the consequence, I will give my oath 


to my conscience.’ ” 


“ The trial came on, and the sister was found guilty, 
and condemned; but, in Scotland, six weeks mast 
elapse between the execution and sentence, and Helen 
Walker availed herself of it. The very day of her sis- 
ter’s condemnation, she got a petition drawn up, stating 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, and that very 
night set out on foot to London. 

“ Without introduction or recommendation, with her 
simple, (perhaps ill expressed) petition, drawn up by 
some inferior clerk of the court, she presented herself 
in her Tartan plaid and country attire, to the late Duke 
of Argyle, who immediately procured the pardon she 
petitioned for, and Helen returned with it, on foot, just 
in time to save her sister.” Out of this sketch has 
Scott created one of the most delightful of his produc- 
tions, and Effie Deans, the Lily of Saint Leonards, we 
have selectedilis a fit offering to the readers of the Com- 
panion. The artist has chosen the character of his 
subject most happily. The evening star tells that it is 
the twilight hour, while Effie is returning from her 





|| cates health and beautiful proportion of parts. 





humble vccupation, full of innocence and beauty. 
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JULY, 1841. 


“Effie was young and lovely~in her eve 

The glance of beauty, in her cheek the dye 
Her shape was slender, and her features small, 
But graceful, easy, unaffected all ; 

The livelieSt tints her youthful face disclosed ; 
There beauty sparkled, and there health reposed 


or, in sober prose, and in the words of the great master 
himself, ‘‘ She was a beautiful and blooming girl. Her 
Grecian shaped head was profusely rich in waving ring- 
lets of brown hair, which, confined by a blue snood of 
silk, and shading a laughing Hebe countenance, seemed 
the picture of health, pleasure and contentment. Her 
brown ruaset short gown set off a shape which time, 
perhaps, might be expected to render too robust, the 
frequent objection to Scottish beauty, but which, in her 
present early age, was slender and taper with that 


graceful and easy sweep of outline which at once indi- 


The 


traveller stopped his weary horse on the eve of entering 


the city which was the end of his journey, to gaze at 


| the sylph-like form that tripped by him, with her milk- 


pail poised on her head, bearing herself so erect, and 
stepping so light and free under her burden, that it 
seemed rather an ornament than anencumbrance. The 
lads of the neighboring suburb, who held their evening 
rendezvous for putting the stone, casting the hammer, 
playing at long bowls and other athletic exercises, 
watched the motions of Effie Deans, and contended 
with each other which should have the good fortune to 
attract her attention. Even the rigid Presbyterians of 
her father’s persuasion, who held each indulgence of 
the eye and sense, to be a snare at least, if not a crime, 
were surprized into a moment’s delight, while gasing on 
a ci2ature so exquisite—instantly checked by a sigh, 
reproaching at once their own weakness, and mourning 
that a creature so fair should share in the common and 
hereditary guilt and imperfection of our nature, She 
was currently entitled the Lily of Saint Leonards, a 
name which she deserved as much for her guileless 
purity of thought, speech, and action, as for her uncom- 
mon loveliness of face and person.” 

As we have already remarked the position of the 
figure, the back ground and the time are all admirably 
in keeping. We can easily imagine the Scottish maiden 
with her milk-pail, returning from the King’s park, 
chanting some snatch of a familiar ballad, such as— 


“ The elfin knight sat on the brae, 

The broom grows bonnie, the broom grows fair, 
And by there came lilting a lady so gay, 

And we darena gang down to the broom nae mair,” 


ber youthful bosom throbbing with delight in having 
met with ‘“ the gentle Geordie,” artless and confiding— 
a bright star in the firmament of innocence, ere the 
clouds of sin and shame have shrouded for ever its bril- 
liance. R. He 
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Original. || hitherto, to stay dinner, though I should have been glad 

LEAVES FROM THE | of the invitation, having taken no breakfast before leay- 

JOURNAL OF A POOR VICAR IN WILTSHIRE." | ing Crekelad. To sntialy the cravings of appetite, | 
|| bought a roll from a baker’s boy, and ate it as 1 walked 


| 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. | homewards. 
——_—___—— | On the way home I behaved like a child. My tears 
December 15th, 1764. || moistened the roll I was eating. Truly I ought to be 


To-pay I received from our Rector, Dr. Snarr, ten | ashamed of my weakness. Suppose, instead of being 
pounds sterling, the amount of my half year’s salary. || only five pounds a year poorer, I had lost the place 
After waiting an hour and a half in the hall, cold and | entirely! When I think of it, indeed, twenty pounds are 
fatigued, I was asked to walk into his study. He sat | little enough to feed and clothe three persons. What 
in a large easy chair before his writing table, on which | then—are not the lilies in the field clothed? Who 
was laid the money due to me. He answered my salu- } feedeth the young ravens? We must endeavor to live 
tation with a slight bend of his head, lifting at the same | even more frugally than we have done. 
time a dark silken cap, such as is worn in the house in|| December 16th.—Jenny is a sweet girl. Her mind 
cold weather. Truly he is very dignified; and I never | is as fair as her person. She is better than I, who am 
approach him without a sort of awe. Ido not think, | her father. I had not courage to tell my girls of my 
were he the King himself, that he would command more misfortune last night; when I did so this morning, Jenny 
respect. | at first looked grave—then smiled sweetly, and said— 

He did not ask me to sit down, though he knew I had | “ Are you disturbed about it, father ?”’ 
walked this morning eleven miles, through bad weather, 
to receive my instalment, but pointed to the money on | “No, father, you have not ?” 
the table. | “Dear child, we shall never have done with debts and 

My heart throbbed painfully, while I strove to say | troubles. I know not how we shall live.” 
what 1 had long made up my mind to say—to utter my “God will take care of us!” cried Jenny, and laid 
petition for a small increase of salary. Would that I || her arm caressingly on my neck. Mary came and 
could lay aside this silly diffidence, when what I have seated herself on my knee, seeing me look sad, and said 
to say need surely cause no shame! I stood like a cul- || by way of diverting me—* Let me tell you something, 
prit, and twice essayed to speak in vain. The sweat || father: I dreamed last night, it was new-year, and the 
stood on my forehead: at last, looking up kindly, the |) King came to Crekelad. Oh, what a magnificent suite 
Rector asked—*“ Do you wish any thing?” he had! I thought the King got off his horse just before 

I answered hesitatingly—“ Living is very dear, sir— || our door, and came in. We were at dinner, and had 


“ Have I not reason to be so?” 


in these times.” and silver dishes brought in from his own table. Then 

“ Your present salary? you have twenty pounds, sir. || I thought I heard trumpets and kettledrums ; and, only 
Let me tell you, I can have a vicar in your place any think—they brought in on a satin cushion a new-year's 
day for fifteen pounds per annum.” present for my dear father! It was a bishop’s mitre— 

“Fifteen pounds! Well—if he has no family, he all of gold! You looked very odd with that on your 
may possibly get along with it.” head, exactly like the bishops in my old picture book. 

“Your family, sir, is not larger, I trust, than it has 
been’? You are a widower, and have only two daugh- 
ters.” 

“ Very true, but these are growing apace. My Jenny, 
the eldest, is eighteen years old, and Mary is near 
thirteen.” 

“So much the better—the girls can work, I suppose ?” 

He did not give me time to answer, but rose from his 
chair, walked to the window, and drummed awhile with || not be so very wonderful if you should get a new-yeai’s 
his fingers on the glass. “I have not time,” said he, || present.” 

‘to talk further to-day of the matter. Reflect upon it, All this evening I spent in reckoning and calculations. 
and let me know if you wish to keep the place at fifteen || Alas! it only perplexes me and makes me sadder at 
pounds a year. If you decide that you will not, I wish || heart. 

you a better situation with the new-year.”’ December 17th.—My debts, I thank Heaven, are now 

He bowed formally to me and once more touched his || P@id, with the exception of one. At five different places 
cap. I hastily put the money in my pocket-book, took I have paid seven pounds eleven shillings; I have two 
my leave and quitted the house, too much agitated to pounds nine shillings remaining. On thai! am to sub- 
speak. I wondered what had brought such a blow upon || sist six months! 
me. Some person has undoubtedly been slandering me I must do without the dark colored breeches I was 


to him. He did not invite me, according to his custom about to order from the tailor, though I have pressing 
need of them. They would just suit me, and their 


of a new-year’s gift must certainly mean something! It 
it is now fourteen days to the new-year.” 

‘Dreams are nought, my child,” said I. 

““T do not know; but I am determined to remember 
my dream, and see if nothing comes to pass. It will 















‘ I find it scarcely possible to subsist on my present salary || roast meat and vegetables. The King had some gold 


You seemed very well pleased, but I could not help ¥ 
laughing to see how strangely you looked. Then Jenny ~ 
came and wakened me. Now, dear father, the dream — 


* From the German of Zochokke. price is reasonable—but Jenny is yet more in want of 8 § 
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crown. 
her thin old frock this cold weather. 


without, her sister having altered some of her clothes 


new 
Mary can do 


for her. 
I must also give up my share in the Times Gazette, 


which I have been taking with the weaver Westburn. 
I am sorry for that, for here without the newspapers one 
never knows what is going on in the world. The last 
number gives account of the races at New-Market, at 
which the Duke of Cumberland won from the Duke of | 
Grafton, a wager to the amount of five thousand pounds | 
sterling! How 
Scripture should be so literally fulfilled—‘ To him that 
hath shall be given:’ and it may be added with truth— 
‘From him who hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’ 

Shame on thee, ungrateful murmurer! and wherefore | 
Because I can no longer read the Times | 
Gazette! May I be forgiven this sin! After all, I can) 
learn the news from my neighbors almost as soon as I 


strange it seems that the words of | 


murmur ? 


could have read them. 

December 18th.—How little it takes to delight poor 
people. Jenny has purchased a gown from the shop- 
man for a mere trifle, and is now, with Mary, engaged 
in ripping it up to make for herself. She understands 
bargaining better than I do; but perhaps her gentle, 
winning manners assist her. She will wear the new 
gown on new-year’s day. M-~y has a hundred cheerful 
comments and prophecies to make. I dare say the, 
Dey of Algiers never pleased himself half so much over 


the presents of the Venitians. 


Jenny thinks we can save enough from the table to | 
pay for her gown, we are therefore to have no meat 'till | 
new-year’s day. 

The weaver Westburn is a kind neighbor—I told him |) 
yesterday I should have to give up my share of the 
Times—and he answered, shaking me by the hand—| 
“Well, then, I will take the i alone, and you shall | 
read it with ma, my good sir.’ 

It must be acknowledged, there are more kind people || 


in the world than we are apt to think, and more among | 
{4 


the poor than the rich. 
Evening.—Though I owe the baker nothing, yet as_ 


Mary went to fetch the bread, which was half ben. he | | 


began to quarrel with her so loudly that people stopped 
in the street. He protested that he would let us have || 


nothing more on credit; that we must get our bread | 


I am sorry for | 


elsewhere. Mary came home crying. 
the poor child; we had enough to do to comfort her. 


Truly, this little hamlet is a wonderful place for news. 


Itis currently reported that Doctor Snarr is going to — | 
vide himself with another vicar in my stead. That 
would be my ruin! 

The butcher, apprised of my coming misfortunes, has | 
sent his wife to me, complaining of hard times, and | 
regretting thigt it will be out of his power to furnish | 
meat hereafter, except for ready money. The woman 
Was civil enough, and abounded in expressions of kind- 
ness and esteem for us; I cannot blame her. She 
advised us to go to Colswood, and deal with him here- | 


after; he was rich, and could afford to wait for his pay. 





I cannot bear to see the good girl wearing | 


comfort from my words, I do. 
|as with the physician—he knows the power of his 
| salutary medicines, though not always their effect on the 
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I could have told the good woman that we had found 
this man extortionate, some time since; he asking a 
penny a pound more for his meat than any body else; 


/ and that when remonstrated with, he had boldly said, 


the money he had to wait for ought to bring him interest, 


and had shown us the door. 


My little wealth has dwindled down to two pounds 
one shilling and three-pence. How this will end, I 
And, if the Rector deprives me of my place 
—but I will not anticipate evil. 

December 19th, very early.—I have been awake a 
long time, turning over in my mind what I shall do. I 


know not. 


thought of writing to Master Sitting, my rich cousin at 
Cambridge, but alas! it is the rich, not the poor, who 


have cousins. Were I a bishop, as Mary thought me in 


‘her dream, half England would be related to me. 
Finally I wrote the following letter to Dr. Snarr, to 
send by to-day’s post: 

“Rev'p. Sir—I write with an anxious heart. It is ramored 
here, that you are going to provide yourself with another vicar, 
and dismiss me. I know not if there be any ground for such a 
report, or if it has merely grown out of what was said at our 
last interview, which I mentioned to one or two persons. I trust 
you have no intention of dismissing me. I have endeavored to 
discharge the duties committed to me zealously and faithfully. 
I have preached the word of God in purity, and with a wish to 
impress the truth on the hearts of the people. I hear no com- 
plaints; nay, my inward monitor, conscience, does not accuse 
me. I cannot think in what I have offended, except in my hum- 
ble petition the other day for an augmentation of salary, you 


| then spoke of lessening it, though before it hardly sufficed to 


keep me and my family from absolute want. Your own human 
feelings, sir, may decide if | ought to be blamed for that. Under 
your honored predecessor I served sixteen years, under you I 
have served a year anda half. I am now fifty years old; I have 
no friends or patrons, no prospect of another place, and can 
think of no other way of earning my bread. My livingand that 

| of my children depend on your favor. Should you cast us off, 
we are reduced to beggary. My expenses, as I mentioned before, 
have been unavoidably increased of late, notwithstanding the 
most rigid economy. My eldest daughter fills the place of 
|| mother to the younger, and takes charge of the house. We 
keep no servants—my girls are maid, cook, laundress and 
seamstress, and the outdoor work I perfom myself. They have 
| endeavored to earn something by taking in work, but little is to 
be done inthis way. Crekelad is a small place, ‘the people are 
not rich, and seldom hire assistance. I should not forget to 
enumerate mercies with hardships: we have had little sickness, 
and no occasion toemploy a physician, This has been fortunate 

| for us. I trouble you with this detail, to show you how much 

| reason I had to wish for an increase of means. It was hard to 
live on twenty pounds a year, I anticipated more difficulty with 
| but fifteen, but I have no other resource e, and trust, sir, in your 
kindness and the mercy of God, to continue that to me—ete. etc.” 


When I had sealed and directed this letter, I threw 
| myself on my knees, and prayed that it might be suc- 
How 
Ah! a word to 
I went forth from my 


cessful, while Mary took it to the letter-carrier. 
_ wonderfully relieved I felt in mind. 
God is ever a word from God! 
chamber as light-hearted, as I had entered it sad. 
Jenny sat by the window at work, looking as serene 


_and happy as if nothing had ever occurred to trouble her, 


How beautiful she looked, as the rays of the morning 
sun, pouring through the little window, were reflected 
|on her face! I felt refreshed in spirit. 
my desk to write my sermon, 
In the church I preach to myself as well as to others, 
and if nobody else is benefitted, Iam; if no soul receives 
It is with the minister 


I sat down at 


|| constitution of those to whom they are administered. 


| Noon.—This morning I received a note, sent from the 
inn, from a stranger who had lodged there all night, 












begging to see me as soon as I could make it convenient. |] and the request of the stranger. 
I walked down immediately and inquired for the stran- || ny’s advice. 
He was a fine looking young man, of about seven | know, father, what you are thinking—so I have no 


ger. 
and twenty. 
wear, and his boots were soiled with travelling. 


He wore an overcoat, much the worse for | 


His | 
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hat, though originally of better quality than mine, was | 
even more worn; yet, spite of hia threadbare apparel, | 


his bearing was that of a gentleman. I noticed also, 
that his shirt was of fine linen, and immaculate in white- 
ness, He asked me to walk into his chamber, and after 
many excuses for the liberty he had taken in thus troub- 
ling me, informed me that he found himself at present 
in the greatest embarrassment, and having no acquaint- 
ance in the village, when he arrived yesterday evening, 


he had applied to me, knowing that I was a clergyman. | 
He was, he said, by profession a comedian, and on his | 


way to Manchester, where he hoped for an engagement: 


but was just now unexpectedly out of money, 


| the stranger. 


= —<— — ——_— ——> 





I wanted to have Jen- 
She said in a sympathizing tone—* | 


advice to give in the matter.” 

* And what am I thinking?” 

“That you will do to this poor actor what you wish 
Doctor Snarr should do to you.” 

‘¢ That was not what I was thinking; but I wish such 
had been my thought.” I counted out the twelve shillings 
and gave them to Jenny, that she might take them to 
I did not take them myself for I wished 
to shun his thanks, which would have humbled me, 


_Ingratitude always makes me more proud,—and now [| 


_ will go on to write my sermon. 


Evening.—When Jenny returned, she had much to 
tell me of what she had seen and heard, not only about 


| the stranger but the landlady. The mistress of the inn 


He had | 


not enough, in fact, to pay for his night’s lodging and | 


his fare to Manchester; he but needed the merest trifle 
—twelve shillings. 
his difficulties—and if I would be kind enough to advance 
it, I might rest assured that as soon as he realized any 


That sum would relieve him from | 


thing from his engagement in Manchester, it should be | 


thankfully repaid, His name was John Fleetman, 


It was not necessary for him to say how much anxiety || 


his embarrassment caused him, as his distressed looks 
showed that more plainly than words, Alas! he must 
have read an answering grief in mine! When he ended 


| man came in. 


had learned that her guest’s purse was empty, and 
Jenny could not deny when questioned, that she brought 
him a loan from me. Then she had to listen to a lecture 
upon the folly of those who gave when they had so little, 
or who lent to vagabonds, when they had not enough to 


| live on at home: with many prudent sayings, etc. 


I was still writing my sermon, when Master Fleet- 
He could not leave Crekelad, he said, 
without thanking his benefactor, who had relieved him 
Jenny was just laying the 
We had turnips and an omelet, and 


in so pressing a difficulty. 
cloth for dinner. 
as our fare was better than usual, I invited him to par- 


his story and glanced at me, he seemed ashamed, and | take it with us. He accepted willingly, having made, I 


asked eagerly—‘ Will you not relieve me, sir?” 


| suppose, but a sorry breakfast at the inn, and Mary was 


Without circumlocution, I explained to him the cir-| despatehed to fetch some beer as a treat. 


cumstances in which I was placed, that the sum he | 


| 


The young stranger seemed to enjoy our social meal. 


required was no less than the fourth part of my whole || His former expression of anxiety and distress was gone, 
property, and that I was by no means certain of retain- | but still there was about him an air of reserve and 
ing the insufficient support I had. With evident disap, | melancholy. He thought us very happy, and we assured 
pointment and chagrin, he answered—‘ We are com- || him we were so. He took me to be better off than I 


panions in misfortune, I see—I can ask nothing of you. had said; but in that he was mistaken. Our real — 


But is there no other person in this village who has, if 
not wealth, at least sympathy for one in my strait?” 


| 


| 
| 


poverty was not apparent to him, while every thing 
looked so neat and comfortable about us. The orderly 


I felt ashamed and vexed that I had been tempted to | appearance of our little apartment, the cleanliness of 
speak of my own unhappy situation, and to make that | the floor and the windows, shaded by snow-white cur 
an excuse for being deaf to the call of distress, I thought tains, with the polish of our chairs and table, took his 
over all my acquaintance in Crekelad, but found not | attention from the homeliness of the furniture. In truth, 
one to whom I could recommend the young man to || the cottages of the poor generally present such a scene 


apply. At last, stepping up, and laying my hand on his | 
shoulder, I said—* Mr. Fleetman, I am truly sorry for 
you. Have a little patience—I am very poor, but I will | 


help you if I can, In an hour you shall have an answer 


from me.” 

I went home. On the way I could not help thinking | 
how singular it was that the stranger should think first | 
of applying to me—he being a comedian, and I a clergy- 


There must be something in my nature which | 


man. 


draws the poor and unfortunate to me, like magnetism. | 
Those in need come to me, who have least to give, I 

will venture, were I seated ata table with twenty others, 

and a hungry dog in the room, he would be sure to} 
come straight up to me, and lay his cold nose entreat- 

ingly on my lap! 

On reaching home, J told the girls of my adventure, 





' deal of well-meant advice. 


of dirt and discomfort, as excites disgust as well as pity. 
They seem to think it costs too much to be clean, But 
this isa mistake. Order and neatness are the best helps 
to economy; so my lamented wife taught the girls. 
Jenny has learned this lesson admirably, and is teaching 
it daily to her sister. She has an eye for the smallest 
speck of dirt. 

Before long, our guest was quite domesticated with 
us. But he spoke less of his own, than of our prospects. 
He has evidently something still upon his heart; I will 
not believe upon his conscience. I noticedithat he often 


paused in the midst of conversation, and seemed | 


abstracted. May he be consoled, if he have need of 
comfort ! 

When he left us in the afternoon, I gave him a good 
He must know that theati 
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cal people are too often frivolous and unstable. He | our poverty is known to all the village; on that account 
smiled, and thanked me again for my kindness, promising | we are neglected, and she has had no offers. An angel 
to repay my loan as soon as he should receive any money. || without money is now-a-days thought little of. The only 
He also asked, with an expression of sincere interest and || one who has paid her the least attention is the shopkeeper 
— how long I supposed we could subsist on | Lester. When she took the money to him the other 

at remained to me. His parting words were—* It} day, he presented her with a pound of almonds and 
is » tone sir, things in this world can go far w rong | raisins, and said he was very sorry to press me for pay- 
with you. You have Heaven in your own breast and || ment, but that if I would continue to deal with him, he 
two of Heaven's angels always about you.’’ With this || would give me credit ‘till Easter. I do not think he 
he glanced at my two daughiers. | would have said so much to me. 

December 20th.—This day has passed quietly, Sangh | December 26th.—These have been two gloomy days. 
I can hardly say pleasantly. Lester, the shop-keeper, | The Christmas festival has never seemed so gloomy 
sent me in his year’s account. The amount was greater | before. I preached my two sermons, during two days, 
than we had expected; not that the articles were not | | in four different churches. The roads were dismal, as 
accurately set down, but their price was more than we was the weather. I feel that I am beginning to grow 
anticipated. The whole, with arrears, which he begged | old. I have no longer the strength and elasticity of 
I would settle for, came to eighteen shillings. | frame I once had. 

I went myself to Mr. Lester. He is a civil and cour- | Both days I dined at Farmer Hurst's. The country 
teous man, and I made bold to vail him to receive pay- ] people are far more hospitable than the villagers among 
ment in part, and wait for the rest ’till Easter. He | whom I have not been invited out to dinner in half a 
regretted, he said, that he was unable to oblige me; | year. How I wished my daughters could have sat 
within three days he must take up a note, on the pay- || down to table withus! Sucha profusion of good things, 
ment of which his credit depended, and credit, I must | and enough left to provide a Christmas feast for a poor 
be aware, was every thing to a merchant. | | family But they had a share of it, and enjoy it even 

My representations were in vain, and I was compel-|| while I am writing. I am glad that on taking leave I 
led to send him payment for the whole. My all has | had courage to ask for a cold cut, to carry to the girls. 
now dwindled down to eleven shillings. I hope Fleet- |; The good people filled a basket for me, and as it was 
man will not delay the performance of his promise, else || raining, sent me home in the wagon. 
I know not what is to become of me and my children. I am now very tired, and will write down some other 
There is One who knows, if thou dost not—oh, thou of || time my conversation with Farmer Hurst, which was 
little faith! Why so disquieted? What have I done? 
Poverty, surely, is no sin! 

December 24th.—We have at least something to be 


really worth remembering. 
December 27th.—How good and evil are blended in 


this world! I heard this morning a report that Brooks 
pleased at. Jenny has finished her gown, and looks as || had committed suicide, and went to Alderman Field- 
pretty as a bride in it. Dear girl! She tells me every | son’s to sce about it. This man was a distant relation 
evening, how frugally she has managed household mat- || of my late wife, and ten or twelve years ago I had con- 
ters during the day. In truth, we have not much even- || sented to be his security to the amount of an hundred 
ing, being obliged to go to bed at seven, to save fuel and || pounds sterling, he being about to make a purchase of 
oil, but the girls work more briskly while the day lasts, || some property. I had never been released from my 
and talk cheerfully ’till they fall asleep. And then we || security, and remembered having heard recently that 
have a good store of turnips and pulse. Jenny|| Brooks had met with losses, and become very intem- 
thinks we may get along for six or eight weeks, without || perate. 

contracting any debts. But I question that. Still we I went to Fieldson in much trouble of mind, but he 
look forward to the returns from Fleetman. He is|| persuaded me not to distress myself about it. He too 
frequently the subject of our conversation; his arrival || had heard the rumor, but thought it improbable, and 
was an era in our monotonous life. The girls often talk || advised me not to be uneasy, ’till officially notified of 
of him, and it is amusing, when Mary says—‘* What a my liability. I went home somewhat more at ease. 

pity he is nothing but a begs” To hear Jenny tell Mary met me at the door, crying— A letter from 


> about the rich and celebrated actors in London, who sit || Mr, ™ leetman, father! The package cost seven pence 
steaching © 


at the Prince’s table, and give her opinion that Fleet- postage.” 

man must be one of the best of actors. He is tall and Jenny reached it to me, before I could lay aside my 
well formed, and has so much dignity and so expressive || stick and hat, and I perceived that both the girls were 
avoice! “Ah, yes!’ cries Mary, archly, ‘did he not || half out of their wits with curiosity and delight. I 


pcall you an angel?” =“ And you too!” answers her sis- opened the package—there were five pounds enclosed, 
ter, coloring. ‘ Yes, it is true, I may pass for one in || and my first impression was rather of surprize than 


your company,” says the younger, “but he looked at || pleasure that he should have overpaid me. The letter 

you while he was speaking.” was within and my daughters, (true descendants of 
All this and the like girlish nonsense awakens in me Eve,) were all impatience to get at the contents. 

father’s anxiety. Mary grows apace. Jennyisnowa|; ‘Now, my children,” said I, “I see, and you may 

roman. What prospects have the poor girls? Jenny || see also, how much harder it is to bear joy with calm- 

® well-informed, industrious, and very lovely girl, but '' ness and equanimity, than even misfortune. I have 
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and cheerfulness in our ’ 


wondered at your patience 
I am surprized to find you overcome at the | 
first of fortune’s smiles. Fora lesson and a punishment | 


I shall lay this letter aside, and not open it 'till after | 


1} 
| 


afflictions. 


dinner.” 

Jenny tried to convince me that her joy was not so | 
much for the money, as for this proof of the honesty and | 
gratitude of Mr. Fleetman. She only wanted to know | | 
if he was in prosperous circumstances. But notwith- 
standing her disinterestedness, I adhered to my reso- 
lution. 

Evening.—Our joy is turned into mourning; the 
letter and package came not from Mr. Fleetman, but 


from Doctor Snarr. It contained, in answer to my let- 


ter to him, my dismissal from the vicarage after Easter. | 
I was allowed ’till that time to look out for other means | 
of livelihood, and to enable me to travel, my pay 'till | 
Easter, five pounds was enclosed, and the Rector | } 
informed me had directed the new Vicar to perform my | 
duties ‘till that time. ! 

Thus the village talk of a new vicar was true, and I ! 
may give some credit, perhaps, to the further rumor, | 
that the new vicar obtained his place as a consideration 
for his marrying a cousin of Doctor Snarr’s, who was in 


danger of losing her reputation, through whose fault, | | 





people did not venture to say. I was to lose my means | 


of support, to make way for a fellow who had been mean | 
enough to sell his honor! i 

My girls were pale as death when they heard the con- ] 
tents of the letter which they had supposed to come | 


Mary threw herself on a chair, weep- t 


from Fleetman. 
ing and sobbing, and Jenny quietly left the room. rT 
trembled with conflicting emotions, but putting a strong 
constraint on myself, I retired to my chamber, and there | 
fervently implored of the Almighty strength to bear this | 
blow. 
and opemng my bible, the first words on which my eyes 
fell, were the following from Isaiah, xu111. 1. 

“ Fear not, for Ihave vedroned eed 3 2 have called | 
thee by thy name; thou art mine.’ 

I felt inexpressibly comforted by this text; my heart | 
replied, “J am thine.” I returned into the dining- | 
room, but stopped when I saw Mary kneeling, her hands | 
clasped in prayer: and returned softly to my chamber, | 


I rose from prayer much calmed and invigorated, | ! 


| 





unwilling to disturb her 

When we met again some time after, I could see from | 
Jenny's looks, that she two had been seeking consola-_ 
tion where alone it may be found, though her red eyelids | 
showed she had wept much. They both looked | 
anxiously at me, and were doubtless gratified to see me | 
socalm. I put the letter and the five pounds in my H 
desk, and for the reat of the evening no allusion was | 
made to the occurrence. They felt deeply for me, and 
I feared to show weakness before my children. 

(To be comeneEn ) 











Let us hope the best rather don fear the worst, 
and believe that there never was a right thing done, | 
or a wise one spoken, in vain, although the fruit of | 





them may not spring up in the place designated or | 
at the time expected.—Landor. il 


A POOR VICAR IN WILTSHIRE. 
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Original. 
TO HELEN. 


BY MISS CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


| Wues the wild wind low with soft notes is swelling, 


Bearing the busy hum of honey bee, 
| Rustling the woodbine leaves around our dwelling 
Then, dearest then, my day dreams are oie. 


, When the sweet melody of song is gushing 


In the low plaintive notes I love to hear, 


| When olus is o’er the harp-strings rushing, 


Now sounding softly swee’, now ringing clear ; 


| When delicate flowers their fairy tints revealing, 


Peep from their sheltering leaves with timid e’e, 
When faintest odors from their cups are stealing, 
Then dearest Helen, then, I dream of thee! 


When the bright sun in gorgeous splendor beaming, 
Withdraws his ling’ring rays of glory bright— 

When through the heavens the golden stars are gleaming 
With far off beams of faint and trembling light ; 


When slumber’s hand on childhood’s eye-lid pressing, 
Draws its fringed curtain o’er the weary eye ; 

When gentle dews the thirsty flowers are blessing— 
Then, oh, beloved one! then for thee I sigh! 


| When midnight’s lonely vigil I am keeping, 
And the faint lamp lights the surrounding gloom, 
Gleams o’er the face of one in silence sleeping, 
Then memory wanders to that little room, 


| Where we so oft in converse sweet remaining, 


Forgot the hours that sped their rapid flight, 
| And at the parting time with sweet complaining, 
Chid for its haste the speedy-footed night. 


Those times are past! those hours are fled for ever! 
In that sweet home we ne’er again shall be ; 
Yet only thou, oh, dearest one! canst sever 


The links that bind me best beloved! to thee. 


Original. 
LINES TO—. 





| Brieut spirit of joy and of happiest days 
Let her walk hand-in-hand by thy side; 

Through the sweet scented wild and the flowery ways, 
Be thou her companion and guide. 


Like the flood that o’er golden sands tremulous heaves — 


May the years of her life sweetly flow, 
While the sun of prosperity spangles the waves 
And illumes the bright bottom below. 


And ne’er may the tear-drops of misery gush 
From her grief-laden’d eye-lids, to stray 
O’er that beautiful cheek to frighten the blush 


Of its crimson suffusion away. 


Or if the tears flow, may they be such as bring 
Fresh transports as trembling they roll, 

May they look like the dew of the morning of spring, 
From the fullness of joy in the soul. c. lL 
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SKELETO 


Original. 
SKELETON ESSAYS; 
— 
OR, LACONICS ON LITERATURE, LAW, MORALS, ETC. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ‘THE YEMASSEE,’ ‘ THE 
KINSMAN,’ ETC. 


Liberty.—The condition and the secret of liberty, is 
perpetual vigilance. But perpetual vigilance is scarcely 
within the capacity of man. His smaller, and seemingly 
more immediate interests, are always pressing out of 
sight those, which, involving principles, are very apt to 
appear shadowy and abstract. Keeping this fact in 
mind, it should not be a subject of regret that power 
should, at times, so far forget its province, as to overstep 
the limitations of its warrant, and deny the claims of 
justice. Such assaults upon the civil rights of men are 
only so many benefits. 


sition, a practical question. They awaken the people 


to consciousness, who then strengthen the defences and | 


designate anew the landmarks of liberty. Tyranny, 
when it becomes insolent and overbearing, is suicidally 
disposed. This should be considered no mischance. 
Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat. The evil is 
about to work its own cure. There is a period of puri- 
fication necessary in all society, where men, from igno- 


rance, sloth, luxury, or an overstrained degree of confi- 


dence in their institutions or fortune, slumber over their 


rights and duties, leaving, without check or supervision, 
the conduct of their affairs to those who are weak, vicious 
or irresponsible. The tyrant then, is but an instrument 
in the hands of that all seeing Providence—which still 


* Shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will ;” 


to awaken them from their slumbers and arouse them to 
the performance of obligations which have been too long 
neglected. If liberty is liberal, she should be jealous 
also; and to preserve her chastity, she must be armed 
perpetual 


agent than the secret dagger. 


with watchfulness—a far more efficient 


Those who seek her 
embraces must be taught to remember that she is only 


to be won by the virtuous, the enlightened and the brave 


—only to be secured in immaculate possession, by 


unceasing love, true courage, and a weapon always | 


ready and sharpened for the strife. 


Genius.—What we call genius, may, perhaps, with 
strict propriety, be called the Spirit of Discovery. 


the very eye of intellect and the wing of thought. It is 


always in advance of the time—the pioneer of the age I 


which it precedes, and for which it paves the way. For 
this reason it is called a Seer, and is regarded as a Pro- 
phet. Its promptness of discernment, and its energy in 
pursuits, are the leading traits from which it derives its 
character, 


) maginative judgment—a faculty which enables it to fly 


‘o conclusions, which ordinary minds attain by slow, | 
laborious stages, and after remote intervals. Columbus- | 


like 
tre 


» it penetrates and passes oceans which other men 
mble to behold, into unknown Empires and new 


countries of thought. It shines upon, while it exposes, 





They make an abstract propo- 


It is || 


They endow it with what may be styled the | 
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| the icebergs of ignorance, and advances with the splen- 
dor of the northern light, through the foggy sky and 


It 


|| possesses, over the rude block of unhewn thought, the 


freezing atmosphere of mere present attainment. 


|| same powers which the microscope exercises upon the 
|| insects—bringing out its colors, determining its outlines, 
|| adjusting its proportions, and defining its qualities and 
| characteristics, equally unknown and unimagined before. 
i _ 

|| Political Consistency.—This is a bugbear which has 
always stood grievously in the path of our politicians. 
It 


is a “ blood-boltered Banquo,” which “ will not down 


|| They stumble over it at every step which they take. 


| at their bidding,” but continues to “shake its gory 
| locks” at the ambitious apostate from the faith, even in 
i the highest places of authority; never scrupulous in the 
| presence of the “ assembled guests,”’ but producing a 


’ on occasions the most festive 


‘* most admired disorder,’ 
It has not the most distant deference 


It has no beha- 


It comes without invi- 


|| and entertaining. 
| for the regulations of good manners. 
| viour—it is without conscience. 
! tation, and does not often leave with the rest of the 
| company. It whispers over each shoulder, and returns 
Like all other 
| shadows, it is sure to attend when the sun shines, but 


the strangest faces from the mirror. 


|| unlike other shadows, it will not take its departure with 
| the sunshine. It mingles its mocking visage with the 
| shade, and lends a browner horror to its aspect. Nothing 
can be more absolutely ludicrous than to witness the 
struggles which are made by the haunted man, not 
merely to rid himself of the spectre, but to keep his 
The misery of Peter 
| Schlevihl—which was the loss of his shadow—could our 


neighbors from seeing it also. 


Politician realize it, would be a source of the greatest 





|| blessing. How gladly would he engage with the devil, 


on any terms, to release him from the annoying presence. 


|| Were such proceedings very easy, as the romancers 
|| pretend, Mephistopheles—who is the political devil— 
i But 
why all this dread, this reluctance, on the part of our 
|| Politicians to compare past with present impulses, feel- 


would find a contract for every day in the year. 


|| ings, habits, principles. Surely, it is not expected 


} that a man will think and feel always as he does to-day. 
| No man of good sense and experience can be expected 


|, to make the conduct of his future depend upon the 
' 


|| operations and opinions of his past life. It would be 
|| better, and more agreable, perhaps, if he could; but as 
times go, this is scarcely practicable and nobody can 
| insist upon it. What we have dene is no rule for what 
| we are todo, If it were, we should continue an injus- 
tice, begun at twenty-ene, to an almost mortal limit of 
seventy. But inconsistency does not mean any change 
of opinion. There is no inconsistency—nothing that 
can be reasonably made objectionable—in the natural 
fluctuations of a man’s mind. The change is natural in 
| all minds with the progress of discovery, the acquisition 
|| of experience, the exercise of intense and searching 
analysis. The objectionable inconsistency, is where we 
/entertain conflicting opinions at the same time; and, 
| perhaps, this would be found to be the ease with most 


of our statesmen, if they would test their proceedings by 
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a reference to those intrinsic standards which govern || that yearning which looks naturally with doubt, desire t 
every subject, and naturally grow out of the materials | and apprehension to those future laws which are yet to h 
from which each receives its constitution. | operate upon us. Life is an ordeal, in which our pow- h 

Still, though we see nothing to object to in the change | ers of endurance, and our capacities of achievement are is 
of opinion and policy by which the public life of every || to be tested, in order that our future rank may be deter- Pa 
man will be distinguished, it is a sufficient reason, |) mined. True religion which regards it in this light, ju 
where these changes are frequent, for distrusting the | does not task us, so to regard our possible future, as to th 
judgment of such erratic persons. We must not punish | make us heedless and indifferent to the positive present. pt 
or quarrel with such politicians, but we should not The desire of martyrdom is mere insanity. It is the fre 
employ them. It is the curse of our country that we | heedful, and first performance of present duties, and the be 


| . 
have #0 many of this description. The misfortune | humble adherence to present laws which can alone fit 


arises from the immature age at which our young men 1] us certainly and beneficially for the condition which is 


begin to meddle with public affairs. They commit | to come. What does the present life—the absolute day rat 
themselves under the guidance of some neighborhood } on which we entered—require at our hands? — Ascertain goc 
clique or petty lion, to certain measures of policy, cer- that, and do it, and all the rest is easy. The future is abo 
tain doctrines, and their whole lives thereafter, are con- |) the unborn child of the present, whose mother was the nan 
sumed and wasted in a useless struggle, cither to free || past! inflt 
themselves from this unhappy bondage, or to reconcile I _ infa 
things and principles which are in their nature irrecon- The Affections.—The very first lesson which you bec 
cilable. Hence their resort to all sorts of shifts and | should teach your child, should be the just value of your he i. 
sophisms. Hence their strifes_ and frequent bitterness i affections, since it is through their medium, chiefly, that one 
of temper; and hence, a greater evil, the diminished ‘| you can hope properly to influence his obedience ; and, him 
effect of their talent, their industry and eloquence. Even |i without securing his obedience, it is idle to expect that infle; 
if they shake off the early trammels which have fettered | “you can train him properly in his ways of life. You are be m 

to teach him this lesson, by a careful discrimination fiftee 


them, and boldly avow a change of doctrine, it is natural | 
that they should still be distrusted by those whom they 


between right and wrong, in your consideration of his 
have deceived. Very few young men, under thirty, are conduct. You are to permit no misconduct, however Py 


in possession of opinions and a character of their own. | trifling in itself, to pass without due notice :—it must be two 
The bias may be a secret one, but they feel and obey it | promptly checked to be effectually conquered. Error portic 
until then. By that period, however, they acquire more | is like that Genius in the Arabian Tale, who, though his the pe 
hardihood of mind—they ascertain their right level— | bulk, when unconfined, reached from Earth to Heaven, offenc 
they begin to think independently, and they then, if not | | could yet squeeze himself into the compass of a quart 2° off 
already committed to false doctrines, become perma- | pot. It is surprizing from what small beginnings most natura 
nently useful in a long life of se *ttled and respected | monsters grow. The first lesson which the boy learns seven 


4 
statesmanship. It is a subject of regret, that the seats | from this observant discrimination is the value which you therefi 


of Legislature are thrown open to the citizen before this | yourself set upon your affections. He soon sees that 
period. What would be the effect upon the moral ‘they are valuable—only to be acquired upon certain 7 ¢ver de 
character and political destinies of the country—a coun- || terms, and for a certain consideration. You have noth» 9) the pro 
Hi ing to do but to prescribe the terms; to declare the con i observe 
You may make your affections cheap or dear, justified 
3 
t 


accord 


try excessively liable to fluctuations of its public poliey | 


—if our State Constitutions presenbed thirty, and the | | ditions. 
If too cheap, he will not value ference 
The number | them—if too dear, he will despair of procuring them. ; 
The true principle by which to determine the conditions —— es, and 
equally 


United States Constitution thirty-five, as the eligible }at your own pleasure. 
period for the election of the law-givers. hostiliti, 
of presumptious, ill- bred, and ignorant boys in our pub- | 
lie assemblies, must inevitably produce flippant legisla. | for securing them, is the simple one of always doing 
If he deserves praise, praise him; if he merits does it a 
and the 


burglary. 


tion, and lessen the effect of our institutions, not only || justice. 
upon the mind of the stranger, but of the nation. ' blame, do not withhold it. In neither case be immode- 

— || rate, for a boy seldom deserves any great degree either & 
Worse co 
18 this bi 


value th; 


Life.—The object of life is not life merely. Were || praise or blame. The terms of your favor you are 
this the ease the baker and the butcher would be always | unfold to him, not by set lessons, but by your habits! 
the most important persons in every community. It is | conduct; and he will find it easy to comply with reasor 


: nin ane , ; : _- 
not the future, for every state has its own conditions. | able conditions in order to secure those affections, whieh, iver sp 


It is not the present, for that would leave us improvi- |) moved as they are by inflexible justice, he will soon dix 7 *®"se and 


dent and like the brute, having no care for the morrow. || cern are beyond all price. This principle is one of the 
Nor is it the past, for no man looks behind him as he || most obvious of every-day experience. We see it in the 
walks forward. Life is a condition of equal prepara-| public thoroughfare, at all hours, at every turning 
tion and performance. That it is a condition of prepa-| Affections are moral rewards—they are to be given, lik 
ration proves the immortality of the soul—that it is a money, very sparingly, and not "till you have carefull¥ 
condition of performance proves that the business of | _ inquired whether they be due or not. They are to ® 
immortality is begun. Our exultation in success is | given to justice not to partiality. The ill- advised and 
legitimate, because our present performances are in lavish affection of the parent, like indiscriminate charitt 
obedience to present laws—our hope is the prescience of | in the highways, soon makes the receiver wasteful of 0 
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KELETO 


treasure he receives. Besides, when the 
heen giving because of his blind love, what has he left 
himself to bestow, when the child deserves, and when it 
is the parent’s duty to reward? It is from this profli- 
gacy of bounty that children become capricious in moral 


judgment, perverse and wanton in disposition. From 


. . . +] 
this, they grow up, preferring wrong to right; or rather, 


practising the wrong quite as commonly as the right 
from an absolute incapacity to perceive the difference 


between them. 


Training.—Children are to be taught by training, ; 


rather than by teaching. Make your children practise 


good habits, and you need give yourself little concern 


about their principles. Principles, in fact, are only the , 


names which we assign to habits, mere words never yet | much where it was a thousand years ago. 


influenced the innate and unobserving intellect of | 
infancy. If you will take care that your child has 


parent has ); 


N E lll 


no less terrible warning contained in the celebrated 
justificatory speech of Robespierre,—* Is it to be thought 
hard or unreasonable,”” he demanded, “if the people, 
driven to desperation, seek to redress themselves for the 
| wrong of centuries, by the vengeance of a single day?” 
Moral Progress.—Patriotism declaims about our 
| progress, but is it so sure that we are making any? 
| Novelty of invention does not establish the fact of men- 
It simply confirms an old truth that the 
Our 


discoveries simply keep pace with our necessities ; and 


tal superiority. 
wisdom of man is meant for his actual condition. 
lowest 


these necessities are to be classed under the 


signification of the term—they belong to the mere animal. 


| In morals and mind, I suspect that the age is pretty 


The exact 


sciences are in their natural progression; but the inexact 


| —those which we may not grasp in a square, or estimate 


becoming, cleanly, modest and respectable habits, until |, | by figures—those which involve the attributes of taste 


he is fifteen years old, you may then, in the language of | and appeal to the agency of the imagination—are, if not 


one of the seven wise men, strip him naked and send retrograde, not more advanced or more active than in 


him among strangers. Habits, once formed, are more 


inflexible than bolts of steel and bars of iron. They may 
be made benefactors or tyrants—all depends on the first 
fifteen years of the child’s education. 

Punishments.—To make punishments efficacious, } 
They must never be dispro- i 
If | 


| 


two things are necessary 
portioned to the offence and they must be certain. 
the penalties of crime be exaggerated beyond what the 
offence requires, no jury will inflict them—if not certain, | 
no offender will fear them. There is in every bosom a 
natural sentiment of justice, which makes us recoil at | 
severity and the arbitrary decisions of power. Humanity, 
therefore, refuses to second laws which are not grounded 
according to the strictest requisitions of right; and, how- 
ever deserving of punishment may be the offence where 
the proper discrimination between crimes has not been 
observed by the sanguine, the moral sense is perfectly 
istified in permitting the escape of the offender, in pre- | 
ference a fellow creature to undeserved 


to subjecting 


} 
} 
i 


wstilities. The penalty of death under any circumstan- 

ces, and for any crime, is one of doubtful propriety and | 
equally doubtful profit; but how odious and terrible | 
does it appear when inflicted equally upon the cutpurse, 
and the murderer. In some of our states, hose-stealing, || 


What | 
worse could be inflicted on the highest offender? What | 


burglary, and forgery are punished with death. 


is this but declaring the life of a man to be of no more 
value than a bank-note, a wind-broken hackney, or a |! 
silver spoon valued at three shillings? The natural 
sense and the social sense equally revolt at penalties so | 
obviously hostile to humanity and the laws of sense. 


Laws.—If laws were made only by wise men, it might | 
tw 
om 


Or never occur. 


a 


1, has too much to do with all legislation. 


| yet unattained, though curiously attainable. 


| sive effect. 


| with the past. 


i time, 


| were quite as 


taken for granted, that popular outbreaks would sel- || | br ag of! 
i 

Unhappily, cunning and not wis- } our masters. 

The poor | | for their immortality. 


the days of Homer. The years move round in a circle, 
and we do little more than keep pace with their move- 
ment. They seem to have no goal, in advance, to which 
Their course lies not to a point, 
They bring 


We retread 


they are approaching. 


us back to the inevitable starting place. 
the ground already trodden. We meet the old traces of 


our former progress. Old records freshen at every step, 


| and like the traveller in the fairy tale, we strive in vain 


_ to pass beyond the impassible but invisible wall which 


circumscribes our footsteps. Time will not suffer us to 


escape him. He travels in our company, though we 


|| may remain as an outside passenger, and does not often 


obtrude himself upon us until he can do so with impres- 


Our stages are his, however our respective 
seasons may vary. We both work upon a common centre 
and we continually encounter at the conunon starting 
place. 

Life makes, indeed, but little progress out of the path 
is a 


of time. “ The everlasting to be which hath been” 


destiny more inflexible than all the rest. It does not 
forbid improvement, but it perverts advance. In vain 
do we count on achievements. We share them only 
They are those of the buried ages. The 
| years and the giants who have gone before us in pomt of 
have, at least, kept pace with us in triemphe. 
We have superseded with others, but is it suve that we 
have surpassed their inventions. If we have found 
sciences of our own, we have lost some of theirs, which 
much suited to their wants as the present 


are to ours. And who shall say how far these discove- 


ries have not arisen from the fact that we have failed in 


finding and retracing theirs. 

These allowed, how little of our own have we left to 
The ancients are still our tutors, our models, 
We copy their labors, though we clamor 
We strive for the achnevement, 


band the ignorant, who are always apt to sleep longest and lo! we find old names written on our monnmenta. 
"pon their rights, are, in consequence, the first, if not We are like the Pioneer, who, explering what he deems 
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There is a terrible truth, and one of | an unknown wilderness, finds suddenly, to his complete 
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consternation, notches upon the trees around him of the | 


very axe he carries on his shoulder. 

Mental Voluntaries.—* The worst dreams,” says the 
Indian philosopher, “ are those which take place when 
the eyes are open; the noblest actions are those which 
are done when the eyes are shut."” The best of us have 
waking thoughts, which, if carried out, by a quickening 
imagination, to performance in our dreams, would startle 
us with a horror which few of our actual deeds would 
ever inspire ;—and how many of our noblest actions 


spring from that unpremeditated impulse—the sheer, 


him. 


SKELETON ESSAYS. 


gaze from its terrace is bent upon the city that lies below 
It is the shepherd, who, along the hills, still sing. 
ing a glad song of Heavenly rejoicing, evermore turns 


upward « yearning eye—fond—looking for the sweet 





spontaneous movement of the blood—which, can only 


take place during that suspended condition of the mind, 
which may be called its blindness. It is a human charity 
that we should ascribe the frequent faults and sometimes 
grievous errors ot our neighbor, to the same blind and 
undirected agency. 

Apologue.—Look, wretched one, upon the stream 


that rolleth beside the dwelling of thy old age. See’st 


thou not within its waters the very stars which have 


shone upon thee in childhood? 


The years have gone over thee and thou hast grown | 


gray with many changes—thou hast changed thy home, 


thy heart, thy friends—but see’st thou any change in the 
bright stars which look up to thee, even through the 
ever-changing surface of the rippling waters ? 


Thou dost not—they cannot alter, for they are the eyes | 


which God has set upon thy path to watch thee. 
that thou shouldst have looked for them alone in the 
brooklet. Why hast thou not looked up for them in the 
Heavens? 


Had they not beauty? 
sweet light for thy guidance in the strange and solemn 
hours? Why hast thou striven to fly from their glances ? 


Why didst thou refuse their light! 


Alas! | 


Gave they not a sufficient and || 


Their voices spoke 


to thee in songs—faint, sweet echoes of the living music 


that streams ever from beneath the eternal footsteps. 


Ah! did no faint whisper of that music fall upon thy 


heart in its solitude? 


Alas! for thee. Though thou hast lived apart from 


thy fellows, his spirit still hath been with thine—his | 


spirit only. Thou, like him, seekest not the object 


which thy own mood may not shape at will. 


Thou 


lovest not to look wpen the things over which the arm of | 


thy power may not be extended. Thou levest the dark 
and the forbidden—not the shining and the vouchsafed. 
Thy thought is shrouded in the darkness of thy own 
soul—so that thou seest not the blessed spirits which 
are commissioned to give thee light. Thou lookest upon 
vain hopes of earthly substance, even at the awful 
moment when God is looking upon thee. 

Thine eyes ave in the dark—thine eyes of the dust. 
These still seek and turn in lowly contemplation upon 
the thing from which they were made. But the eves of 

Alas! 


myriad eyes that gaze downward in sweet benignity 


thy soul grew blinded in this survey. 


from Heaven—how few look up in return. 


for the | 


The proud man builds his palace, tower upon tower, 


huge of bulk and high, still aspiring to the skies; but his 





planet that shall counsel his doubtful footsteps. 
W. G. 5. 


Original. 


LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


I. 
In Life’s unwilling pilgrimage, 
The desert path of woe, 
Where hot Sirocco blasts are all 
The freshness it can know; 
When through the dewless lands we pass, 
With what glad welcomings, 
We hail the shadow-pinion’d Night 


Bending her spangled wings ! 


Il. 
The stars! why do their trembling rays 
Rain gladness on the heart, 
And such a tranquil influence 
So silently impart? 
But, that in their assemblages, 
We may a language scan, 
While every star that letters it, 
Speaks as an angel man! 


It. 
They correspond, those shapes of love, 
To wyriads of forms, 
That live and move as we on earth 
Amidst our passion-storms ; 
But, oh, how different their use, 
From our’s that selfhood sways! 
Their joy consists in doing good, 
But our’s in false displays. 
Iv. 
Alas! how few will comprehend 
The worn, that God's own pen 
Has written in external things 
So legibly for man! 
Yet, not an’ atom, from the One 
Great centre through the whole, 
But is a messenger of peace 
To every human soul. 
v. 
Within the world are streams of woe, 
And springs of blessings too, 
And as we teach the heart, it forms 
Congenial channels through; 
While every wicked wish will find 
An evil spirit by, 
As every virtuous one its star 


Of guidance in the sky ! 
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THE PH@QNIX. 1] 


Original. 
THE PH@NIX; 


OR, THE BIRD OF THE SUN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


O'rr Egypt now closes the long summer day, 
But the bowers of the sun gleam yet, 

Like flowers when they wake in the fresh morning ray, 
With dew-jewels brilliantly set. 

The lone Phoenix sits on his funeral pyre, 
Of myrrh and of precious perfumes, 

With eves that are now quenched of half of their fire, 


And with faded and drooping plumes. 


Cool and fast fall the tears of the night on his breast, 
Which has caught its last gleam from the skies, 
And over his proud and beauteous crest, 
‘Till light again comes to his eyes. 
He o'er the fair scene gazes fondly and long, 
He all its soft beauty must leave, 
While from his full heart faint gushes the song, 


The last that he ever will weave. 


That song, there were in it sweet, wildering tones, 
Of a strange and a thrilling power, 

Prolonged ‘till the stars from their radiant thrones, 
Looked forth on the midnight hour. 


The rose-scented breeze, through groves of palm flowing, 
Now wafts a more rapturous lay, 

To richer and still richer melody flowing, 
‘Till fleets his last life-breath away. 

From that now pulseless breast, a flame pure of hue, 
Bursts forth and enkindles the pyre : 

The heart which long years might touch not subdue, 
Consumes with its own hidden fire. 


And long like a bright and a beautiful star, 
Against the horizon ‘twas seen, 
While the incense, in clouds, unwafted afar, 


Was borne on the night-air serene. 


As the stars, one by one, close their soft beaming eyes, 
The light of the flame dies away ; 

And now, as the last ling’ring night shadow flies, 
Melts in air the dim, wavering ray. 

From the East, where in beauty the morning beam 

springs, 

A voice full of melody fiows, 

As the nightingale’s when in the moonlight he sings, 


Bending over his favorite rose. 


And these were the words of the air-spirit’s song, 


* “pings : 
As mellow and full it came floating along :— 


‘* Let the ray, 

Pure as sleeps in the diamond’s heart, 

W hen first the warm sunbeams over it dart, 
That now hid, 
Yon ashes amid, 


When it feels the glance of the quickening gleam, 


Ch rb 
i 


 day-orb’s bright and living beam, 


Spring forth and play, 








O’er the spot that bears the fire’s dark stain, 
*Till the elements meet and mingle again, 
And take the resplendent form once more, 


Which the bird of the sun so lately bore.”’ 


The boon is evoked, and the air-spirit’s lay 


Like the voice of an echo dies softly away. 


And just as the sun the Red Sea-billows kissed, 
And smiled on the morning serene, 

Hov'ring over the spot, a luminous mist, 
Like a fairy-wove banner was seen. 

Now gracefully waving while lightly 'tis stirred, 
By the viewless wings of the air, 

It assumed the dim form of the glorious bird, 


Whose ashes lie slumbering there. 


And still as the sun more refulgently beams, 
Glows the plumage with splendor more bright, 

And crimson, and gold, and jewel like gleams, 
Shift and blend in the varying light. 


Even so the soft cloud, on a fair summer even, 
Floating calmly along in the West, 

Each hue that makes lovely the bright bow of heaven, 
Displays on its oft-changing breast. 


The music of leaves, by the morning-breeze stirred, 
The low, gentle gush of the rill, 

In social mirth joined with the song of the bird, 
With gladness the rosy air fill. 


Lonely bird! there’s no heart to answer to thine, 
Or share the deep love of thy breast : 
Like a gem doom’d to hide all its fires in the mine, 


It in thy own bosom must rest. 


Oh, no! this fair world with beauty all rife, 
Is all, ay, is all thy own— 

And the bright, burning orb that waked thee to life— 
No, no, thou art not alone. 


Lo! in the full gush of the glorious light, 
That bursts from the fountain of day, 

The young Pheenix soars with a buoyant flight, 
In regions of sky, far away! 


Original. 

SONNET. 
I oven thee, lady—need I say how dear, 
My burning temples and my tearful eyes, 
Have been the emblems of my faith sincere, 
Yet they were shed in Misery’s mansion drear. 
For reft of thee my passion only flies 
To feed on cold despondence—and the ties 
That bound to earth have gone their swift career. 
Around thy form like the refulgent rays 
That gird the sun, may Virtue’s light impart 
An everlasting halo, and the blaze 
Of Purity’s loved star aye meet my gaze, 
And sacred feeling warm thy youthful heart, 
For thou art all that’s sung in holy lays, 
Love, truth, and joy—yea, every glorious part. 





Origiaal,. 


SHELLEY 
BY ALBERT PIKE. 


On ty a few shert years ago, there sat 

A youth on ene of old Rome's seven hills, 
Beneath a ruined temple, and upou 

A broken fragment which had tumbled there. 
Around, the «tern and silent ruins cast 

Their massy shadows, and a tangled maze 

Of trees and flowers und sbrubs, was rich along 
The faee of the declivity. Sunset 

Was upon Rome, and in and out the clouds 
His glorious spirit wandered, lighting up 
Those sunny drifts with all his thousand tints 
Of rich, unearthly melancholy, and 

The deep, deep beauty of Italian eves. 

Below him lay the city—beautiful '— 

Dome, palace, spire—all radiant with the pure 
And perfect beauty of that hour of peace. 


The time accorded with his soul, that deep 
Aud brilliant fountain of rich poetry, 
Which the celd world had crushed and shattered. 
He had come from Albion's isle to feed his heart 
With inspiration from Italian scenes, 
And to escape the cold and heartless sneers 
And hatred of the world. Truly he had erred. 
His dark and dreamy creed was such as awes 
The heart that worships in our sacred faith, 
And his bold pen had warred with our belief 
His name was written, iu the traveller's page, 
Upon the king of mountains, “ Atheos :" 


But he was moral, generous, pure of heart, 
Gentle and kind as any sainted child ; 
And he was persecuted and he fled. 
The world, whieh should have pitied his mistake, 
And sought to wean so kind a soul to leave 
His wild unfaith, had withered up his soul 
With calumny and hatred, fear and scorn. 
Nor was this all, for poverty had worn 
Like a cold iren to his soul Oh, world! 
Thou knowest not how many glorious sone 
Of Poetry thy cold, cold heart has left 
To mourn and languish even unto death. 


And there he sat and fed his anguished mind 

With the deep thoughts which sunset brought te hin 
In soothing sadness, and within a scroll 

He wove his wild and fiery thoughts into 

Words, strange, beautiful and vivid as 

His own bright soul; for sorrow rarely touched 
His poetry, although it crouched within 

His bright and noble heart continually. 

His somes were evermore all brilliance—full 

Of deep and tender feeling and bright power, 

Like his own “ Skylark " up at Heaven's gate, 

He left the earth, and all its meaner things, 

And soared and sang higher than mortal ken. 

But now and then some sudden thought would rush 
lute his soul, sweeping away the fire 

Of his high aspirations for a time, 

And then he dropped his seroll. His wasted form, 
Attenuated, thin, ethereal, shook 

With tho vibrations of bis spirit; then 

The thin, transparent, delicate, boyish face, 
Became yet paler and more spiritual, 

And the strange eye, which did relieve its look 

Of beyishness with its diaphanous glow, 

It waned ond shrank as it were near the soul-—~ 
That eve so tender, vivid, keen, intense, 

With t+ oontiaual, placid, fiery look 


SHELLEY. 





Of deep sublimity and melancholy. 

And then agai he would the scroll upraise, 
Thrust his own sorrows forth, and write again. 
Strange that the heart-fire will burn up so high 
Amid the wreck—that man can be so calm, 

So still, so gentle, so unmoved—nay, more— 
So rich and strange and beautiful a poet, 
While the torn heart is wasting day by day ; 
Strange that the heart can watch its own decline, 
And burn the brighter as it suffers more. 
Perhaps, to him, his poetry, indeed, 

Was its own great reward, It needs a deep 
And intimate communion with the heart— 

The which, like sharing all our hidden grief 
With an old friend, relieves us of our wo— 
This pouring out our deepest-hidden thoughts, 
Which we would not have spoken, but can write. 
It doth indeed relieve, and it is fit 

That poetry which sharpens every pang, 

And makes the heart more keenly sensible, 
Should ease the burthen which it doth create, 


Not many moons and he sailed forth upon 
One of those lakes that shine in Italy. 
Awhile he lay and mused, leaving his barque 
To float upon the azure water-vast, 
Aimless, and almost without motion. Then 
The dreams of his past life arose again, 
And hours went by him ere his dream was o'er. 


The scene was changed. Clouds, wind, storm, rain and fire, 


Spread their dark wings and wheeled around the lake. 
Blue lightning hissed amid the water. Winds 
Rushed from the bending forests on its shore, 
Waking the waves. Yet still in all the storm 

He had the same calm, spiritual look— 

The same keen, melancholy vividness of eye 

As when beneath the ruins of old Rome. 

Perhaps there was a sickening of the heart— 

A wish to win, before he died, more fame, 

And some small portion of earth's happiness. 


But who shall tell his thoughts? Perhaps just then 
He did distrust his wild and stormy creed, 

And shrank in horror from oblivion, 
Decomposition, death and nothingness. 


Who knows? The frail and feeble barque went down, 


Quenching his starry heart amid the waves! 

It is enough to make the poet sick 

Of his bright art—to make him scorn the world 
And life and fame, that guerdon poorly won 

Ry broken hopes, sad life, and early death— 

It is enough to make him scorn it all, 

To watch the course of Shelley. 


Fare thee well, 
Young star of poesy, now set for ever! 
Thy lamp of life was quenched beneath the waves, 
But thou hast left thy heart's rich store behind— 
Its thrills, its feelings, in thy glorious scrolls, 
Mankind has done thee wrong. The day will come 
When they will right thee. Even now the fires 
Thou kindlest unto poetry upon 
The altars of thine own most glorious mind, 
Arve lighting into beacons, and will soon 
Flash inte, and inspire a thousand hearts. 
None—none of all the Muse's younger sons 
Will equal thee, except that glorious one 
Who hurned thy corpse upon those distant shores. 
Bat what will Fame avail thee? Payment poor 
For persecution, obloquy and wrong— 
For peverty and broken hopes, and life 
Embittered, ‘till it was no pain to die, 
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ALICE COPLEY. 


Original. 
ALICE COPLEY.* 


A TALE OF QUEEN MARY'S TIME. 


BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir was several moments afier Alice left the apart- 
ment of Friar John before Huntly could arouse him- 
self to full consciousness that they had so painfully 
separated. He stood half bewildered gazing upon the 
door through which she had passed, when the priest 
again entered the room. He approached to where the 
young man was standing with a soft cat-like movement, 
and aroused him by a slight touch of the arm. 

“Son,” he said, in the same cold tones with which 
he had questioned that gentle girl to her ruin—* Son, 
I would counsel thee, touching thy late unseemly out 
break, for—”’ 

* Away, viper!’ cried the youth, shaking off the hand 
his burning 
“If vou 


would have another victim, 1 am ready, but do not 


with a gesture of abhorrence, and fixing 


eves on the passionless face of the priest. 


touch me.” 

A single streak of crimson shot athwert the cold 
white brow of the priest, a flash of red, and all was 
calm again. 

“Does this heretical belief lead the heart to such 
violent hate ?’’ he said, with a degree of calmness which 
exasperated the youth beyond measure. *‘ Son, remem- 
ber that Iam one to whom thy reverend uncle has con- 
fided thy spiritual welfare; sorely will he grieve to 
learn of thy transient apostacy from the true church, for 
transient I will still in charity deem it.” 

Che priest broke off, for Huntly had turned abruptly 
away, and without heeding his words, was gathering up 
the pages of vellum which he had been illuminating. 
Tearing a riband from his dress, he bound them 
together, and again confronted the priest. 

“ Farewell,” he said, sternly. 
placed in jeopardy a life more precious than my own 
heart's blood. 


Men- 


hon not again the name of my saintly uncle; his noble 


have become pander to a base woman’s jealousy. 


115 


heart of the priest. He loved the young man with an 


' affection rendered intense, though, silent, from the bands 


| Philip’s Spanish page. 


which his religion placed upon all other channels to the 
heart; but for this feeling of concealed tenderness, young 
Huntly had spent that night in the Tower. As it was, 
though anxious to set forth for London, and chating at 
the delay, he determined, if possible, to obtain one 
moment’s conversation with Alice or her father, before 
his departure. His efforts were fruitless; uncertain of 
their fate, and goaded almost to phrensy by disappoint- 
ment and uncertainty, he was mounting his horse to ride 
away, when a gentle touch upon his arm arrested the 
movement, and turning sharply round, he saw King 
The boy hurriedly placed a slip 
of parchment in his hand, and went away quickly, as it 
afraid of being observed. 

“ He was conveyed to the Tower, a prisoner, at day- 
break this morning. His daughter will bear him com- 
pany before midnight. Be more careful of your own 
safety than you were an hour since, or you may be de- 
prived of all power to aid them.” 

Huntly read these lines, gave one hasty thought of 
the strange manner in which they had reached him, and 


springing to his saddle, galloped from the castle. A 


little out of town he overtook a carriage lumbering 


“You have this day | 


You, whom I once so revered and loved, || 


heart would recoil at the bare thought of so debasing | 


his priesthood. Farewell! I cast my life in your hands, 


knowing that my words this day have made you a stern 
enemy. Use it if you will. J, too, am a Protestant!” 

Speaking these words in a calm, resolute voice, 
Huntly left the room, and in less than an hour, was 


mounted, and dashing through the town, on his way to 


%, London. 


Father John gave no evidence that the young man’s 
As the 
or closed, he sat down very quietly, and began to 
Cardinal 
Pole had been his patron and friend, young Huntly was 


words had made the least impression on him. 
} 


“rite, yet his tranquillity was but seeming. 


mephew to the good prelate, and with all his outward | 


}almness, strong and deep feelings were buried in the 


* Continued from page 82. 


‘almost his lifetime in fashioning. 


heavily along the highway, and surrounded by a guard 
of armed men. As Huntly rode by, he bent forward 
and looked in. With a sudden jirk of the bridle, his 
horse, though in full career, was thrown back upon his 
haunches, but almost at the same moment leaped for- 
ward with a snort of pain as he felt the sharp rowels 
plunged furiously into his side, and dashed on recklessly 
as before. His rider had caught one glimpse of a 
slight form crowded between the bulk of two coarse 
men—of a pale tearful face, bent downward to avoid 
their rude eyes, and that face was Alice Copley’s. 
Cardinal Pole, the pious and good Catholic, sat alone 
in his favorite apartment. It was a large room lighted 
by tall narrow windows, crowded with diamond-shaped 
glass, richly stained, and sect like pictures, in heavy 
frames of polished oak, carved in masses of sombre 
foliage, and dashed with gilding, now partly worn away. 
A tall book-case ~ivod opposite each of the four windows, 


enriched with like massive carved work, and filled with 


/heavy tomes, some of them clasped with brass, and 
| knobbed like the door of a prison, others gleaming in 


Rare old 


pictures which the Cardinal had brought from Rome, 


velvet, and not a few crusted with jewels. 


hung between the book-cases, rendered more deep 
toned in their coloring, by the mellow light which 
streamed over them from the windows. The floor was 
of polished oak, the centre alone concealed by a carpet 
of richly-fashioned tapestry, a unique foot-cloth, wrought 
in a convent of Italy. The old Cardinal sat in a chair 
of ebony, one of those gothic and elaborately-carved 
seats which even yet form the pride of many an old 
English house, and which must have occupied an artisan 


The old man had 


| evidently been reading, for two or three ponderous books 


lay on the floor by his side, one of them open, and re 





ee 


r 


vealing the broad black letter-page, which had engaged 
his attention, ‘till overtasked by its weight, he had cast 
the volume down, and leaning back in his chair, was 
tranquilly pondering over its contents. It was a picture 
of benevolent repose—that good old man in his sanctu- 


ary. A casement was open before him, and his mild | 
eyes fell tranquilly over a fine garden which sloped to | 


the brink of the Thames. The dash of oars, and 
snatches of many a boat-song came up from the water, 
and the soft breeze that gently curled its surface, swept 
blandly over the old man’s forehead. Though in Lon- 
don his apartment was so far removed from the street, 
that a common sound would have failed to attract 


notice, but there came a sudden noise of horses’ hoofs | 
smiting the pavement so fiercely, that, when it ceased | 


before his own dwelling, the good prelate was aroused 
from his pleasant musings; a smile came to his lips, 
and stooping down, he closed the volume, muttering in 
a voice full of affectionate pleasure, “ There will be no 
more reading to-day—bless the boy! how eager he is 
to be once more with his old uncle. He should be 
chidden, nevertheless, for this hair-brained fashion of 
riding; nay, nay,” he added, smiling faintly, and shak- 
ing his head it were a sorry welcome to check his bold 
spirit with: fault-finding. Let him e’en ride as he will, so 
he come often, and stay long.” 

Thus muttering to himself, the kind old man turned in 


his chair and with the benevolent smile still upon his | 
face, sat in quict expectation, watching the door through 


which he expected his nephew to enter. 


It was indeed Francis Huntly who came dashing up_ 


the street at a furious rate, and drew up his heated 
and foaming beast before the mansion of Cardinal Pole. 


The young man was unusually excited, his dress was | 


teavel soiled, and spotted with mud, the raven hair 
hung in damp masses over his forehead, and that was 
dripping with perspiration, but pale and anxious. His 
horse, also, was jaded, and wet as if he had been rid- 
den through a river; lite ridges of foam lay thickly 
over his coat, worked up by the straps of his acoutre- 


. . . ‘ . it 
ments, and his fine limbs trembled with over éxertion. 


Huntly sprang from his saddle, left the noble beast 


loose upon the pavement, and without the usual respect-_ 


ful ceremony of changing his dress, abruptly ascended 
to the room where his aged relative was sitting. 
“Welcome home, again, my son!" exclaimed the 


good old man rising cheerfully from his seat, and ex- | 


tending his hand as the youth entered. 

Huntly bent his head, but his breath came too thickly 
for speech, and when his feverish lips touched the cool, 
soft hand so kindly extended to welcome him, the good 
prelate looked anxiously up, and asked if he were ill, or 
what sudden evil had befallen him. 

“T am not ill, uncle,” said Huntly, “ but have ridden 
hard; forgive me, he added, glancing at the books 
heaped on the floor, and then at his deranged dress, 


contrasting so forcibly with the neat robes of the old 
man, “forgive me that I so rudely interrupt your | 


studies.’ 
“Nay, nay, said the good man, kindly, “ books are 


pleasant company, but not so pleasant as the voice of 
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my sister’s son, so get thee, without more ado, to the 


: ae ; 
window where the fresh air from the Thames can blow 
over thy heated face, while I order a cup of cooling ' 

| drink. It is a warm day; even in this shady room the ‘ 


” 


| river breeze has been much needed 
_ The old man moved toward the door as he spoke, 
and Huntly withdrew to the open window, glad of an h 

opportunity thus afforded to compose his thoughts, h 
|The Cardinal soon returned, and seating himself once 


p 
more in the ebony chair, sat with his quiet eyes fixed h 
on his nephew’s face, as he stood gazing abstracted|y fr 
}upon the garden. After a few moments a servitor is 
entered, bearing a salver, richly worked in gold, on fr 
which was a goblet also of gold, with a wreathing vine hi 
chased heavily round the edge, and clusters of bright i 
amethysts bursting, as it were, through the precious ba 
' workmanship. The cup was full—so full, that the 
| least irregular motion of its bearer sent the ruby wine of 
dripping over its brim, but the youth lifted it eagerly to on 
his lips, and in his abstraction, would have drained it w 
| the bottom. on 
| “Gently, gently, boy,” said the old man, lifting his Be 
| hand, and smiling in astonishment, as he saw the hith- _ 
_erto abstemious youth draining the cup as if it had been cnr 
| water. “ The wine has a pleasant flavor, but it is over yy 
| strong for such thirst.” S wid 
| “I did not heed what it was,” replied the youth, a of d 
faint color and fainter smile coming over his face, as he out 
replaced the goblet on its salver, “ but it will do me no “ 
| harm.” for | 


The old man looked hard at the youth, and seemed, vere 
, for the first time, aware that something more than 





| fatigue oppressed him. grew 

“ Come hither, boy,” he said kindly, when they were verv 

t alone, “‘ and tell me what evil has befallen thee during ioe 
| thy sojourn at Windsor. Has our royal mistress looked of hi: 
| coldly, or has thy skill failed in copying that precious Th 
I book with which thou wouldst pleasure thy old unele; perte 
| be not disturbed at a failure; it will take no merit from youn, 

| thy dutiful wish to serve a fanciful old man.” with 
“T have finished the book, dear uncle, and here it Was g 

| is,” cried Huntly, flinging himself upon his knees before > “F 
the Cardinal, and taking the parchment leaves which be mothe 
| had embellished from his bosom. By rnd n 

| The old man’s eyes brightened, and with a look of SF come 
eager delight he examined one by one the treasur earthl 
| which he had so long desired. > withd 
“ Thank thee, my brave son,” he said, while his ~ thing | 
hands were busy with the emblazoned leaves, “ I had > The o! 
thought the task early done had it been placed in m Mm carved 
hands six months hence. These are dainty touches: ” made } 
they meet the eye like the golden threads of suns 4 conten 
| weaving themselves in the white leaves of a rose. Ne ; “Th 


| do they lack boldness either. They shall be bravely 7 voice— 

bound, I promise thee. It shall go hard if we find » 7 vou, th 
| jewels enough left in the old family casket to blazon* — that hu 
cover even more sumptuously than that of our gracio® Intend | 
Queen. Mary, Mother, forgive me; in my glad folly! TP the poo 
had forgotten to inquire after the health of the Roye cuted, , 
| lady, and the good Father John. toward 
| «Oh, would to God I had never seen the c-'d bloods! how dee 
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priest nor his tyrannical mistress!” exclaimed Huntly, 
with sudden impetuosity ; but he checked himself with 
the first exclamation, almost terrified with its effect on 
the Cardinal. 

Until the last violent outbreak of feeling, the old 


man had scarcely noticed the paleness and agitation of 


his nephew as any thing more than fatigue, and, per- 
haps, a sudden fit of petulance arising therefrom; the 
present which he had just received was so gratifying to 
his keen love of the arts, and the pleasure which arose 
from it so exquisite, that the pale and troubled face 


which at first excited his attention, had entirely passed 


from his mind; but now the old man half started from | 


his chair. The parchment leaves dropped from his 
hand, and with a startled, half angry gesture, he drew 
back, and looked keenly in the face of the youth. 

“Go to thy room, boy,” he said, at length, in a tone 
of grave reproof. ‘“‘ The wine has made a rebel of thy 
tongue; go.” 

“Uncle,” said the youth, standing up pale as death, 
and trembling al. over with intense excitement, “‘ uncle, 
I may appear violent, but my brain is as clear this 
moment as your own. I would not, for my right hand, 
say or do aught to pain you, but this day has Queen 
Mary laid her iron hand on one—a being, compared 
with whom, she, in all her purple trappings, is a spirit 
of darkness—a being as pure and good as ever breathed 
out of Heaven.” 

“Of whom speak you?” asked the Cardinal, gently, 
for he saw that the youth was excited almost to the 
verge of insanity. 

“ Of my betrothed bride,” was the reply, but Huntly 
grew white as he said it, and his voice was deep and 
very low, for he believed that those few words would 


for ever sunder the chain which bound him to the heart 


of his uncle. 

The old man also became pale, but otherwise remained 
perfectly calm. He arose, and laying a hand on the 
young man’s shoulder, looked in his face, and spoke 
with a degree of reproach, the more affecting that it 
was gently expressed. 

“Francis Huntly,” he said, “ thou hast no father, no 
mother, and I am next of kin to thee. I am an old man, 
and my heart has known much sorrow. 
come upon me in my old age—if thou, in whom my last 
earthly love was garnered up, hast returned that love 
with disobedience and deceit, then is there no one bright 
thing between me and the grave ; now let me hear all.” 
The old man sat down, and Huntly leaned against the 
carved back of his chair. Those last gentle words had 
made him heart sick, and he was almost exhausted with 
contending emotions. 
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shedding its sweet influence over me. I did not tell you 
of this, uncle, because it seemed a delirium dream— 
something sacred and precious, to be hoarded in my 
own heart’s core—hoarded almost from the light of my 
own thoughts; and when these feelings took to them- 
selves a deeper and more matured nature—when | felt 
them beating at my heart, and throbbing through my 
veins with an intensity which reason alone could not 
resist, then it was that I learned how dreadful was the 
I knew from the first, that 
she had no dower, save her own rich beauty and match- 


barrier that lay between us. 
less virtues. I knew that her father was an impover- 
ished gentleman of birth, scarcely equal to my own, but 
I trusted in your kindness, my uncle—in your disregard 
of wealth, and so went on wreathing my heart more and 
more closely with the sweet hopes which seemed to 
At last,” 


continued Huntly, in a voice that began to waver from 


bring forth new blossoms every day of my life. 


the low earnest tone in which he had spoken—*“ at last 
I learned that the sweet girl, though one of Mary’s 
household, had dared to think to—to—in short, her pure 
spirit revolted at the cruelties committed around her, she 


began to pity the virtuous, and to examine the doctrines 


of the new faith, and not many weeks before I first 
learned tu know and love her, she had, heart and 
aoul, become a Protestant.” 

Cardinal Pole arose in evident purturbation; he walk- 
ed across the room once or twice, and then returned to 
his chair again. ‘‘ A heretic—Mary, Mother, preserve 
us—a heretic,” he murmured; “alas, alas, that it should 
come to this.” 

“‘T Joved the lady,”’ continued Huntly, “ even for her 
belief, though against my own, for in her, religion was 
a sweet calm trust in God—a gentle and happy faith, 
without spiritual jealousy or fanatacism. Perhaps it 
was the melody of her voice as she read the scriptures, 


that first led me to examine them for myself, even as one 


imperceptibly learns to love the words of a pleasant song 


from the music which gives it voice; be it as it will, I 
did read, and in secret, amid the still trees, and be- 
neath the pure eye of night I learned the new faith 


_—I was taught to think that I might myself approach 


the footstool of Jehovah, and in prayer and adoration, 
plead my own cause, without the intercession of saint 
or—” 

Huntly broke off, for the old Cardinal arose and 
stood before him, in the calm dignity of a good man, 
sorely stricken at heart; his eyes were full of a mild 
troubled light, his thin lips trembled, and upon his 


high forehead lay a cloud of grief, which told that 


“T have done wrong,” he said, at last, in a broken | 


vowe—" wrong in concealing a thought or wish from 
vou, the kindest friend, and most indulgent kinsman 
that human being was ever blessed with, but I did not 
intend it; I did not know, myself, how deeply I loved 
the poor girl, ‘till within the fast week I saw her perse- 
cuted, oppressed, and insulted, ’till my heart yearned 
toward her. Ithought it was but pity; I did not dream 
how deep and fervent was the love which was then as now 


the well spring of feeling had been agitated to the 
very bottom.” 

“Francis, my son,” he said, in a very gentle but 
broken voice, “say not that! I have spent long years 
in the service of our blessed church. At any day I 
would have laid my life upon its altar stone, so that 
it remained pure from the tread of a heretic. Let 
not thy foot trample upon a faith made sacred by 
ages, lest, in the sacrilege, it crush thy own soul, 


‘and the heart of an old man who loves thee.” 


For a moment there was silence in the room ; 
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the Cardinal sat down, covered his face with his | 
hands, and waited a reply, but Huntly could not 
speak; the sight of that good man’s grief almost | 
made an apostate of him; he could have answered | 
the arguments of a thousand churchmen, and have | 
braved the flames at a martyr’s stake, better than } 
At last the old priest removed his 


witness that. 
hands, and looked up with a faint sad smile. 
he said, “I gave thy words too || 

Thou art no heretic, boy ; it would || 


‘*T misdoubt,” 
strong a meaning. 
make thy sainted mother weep even amid the joys of | 
paradise, to hear it; speak, I beseech thee, for I am | 
weary with doubt. My sister’s son, thou art no | 
heretic.” | 

A dreadful struggle was at the young man’s heart; |) 
for there was something so tender and beseeching | 
in his 
man to speak the truth. Many a strong feeling swept || 
over his face, as it changed beneath the Cardinal's || 


anxious gaze; when he spoke it was low but dis | 


unele’s voice, that it seemed almost inhw- |) 


tinetly, and he again sunk to his knee while uttering | 
|, and pointing toward the wherry, “ see, that is the path 


the words—*“ Uncle, forgive me; I would rather die || 


here at your feet, than give you ye, but I cannot | through 


say an untruth. [I am a Protestant.” 
The old Cardinal shrunk back in his chair, p: 
his hand feebly over his eyes, and remained perfectly 


etill, for in the first strength of his grief, he had _ 


assc vd | ! 


fainted away, 


Francis Huntly sprang to his feet, wild with terror, || 


the casement. 


i ward, and muflled in a cloak. 


bank, a sound like the pleading 
‘| fear, or the sudden outbreak of a 


OPLEY. 


The old man approached the casement where his 
/nephew was standing, and, for several minutes, the 
two remained gazing out upon the Thames in silence, 


| All at once Huntly started, and leaned heavily from 


A wherry was passing by, filled with 
armed men, such as he had passed on the road from 
In the centre sat a female, drooping for. 
While the youth was 
yet gazing upon the wherry, a stout man, who sat 
next the female, laid his hand heavily on her shoulder 

—seemed to expostulate roughly with her for a 
moment, and at last forcibly pulled the cloak from 
her head. A flood of golden hair fell over his arm 


Windsor. 


|| as he performed the rude act; a pale frightened face 


was lifted piteously toward the casement, and as the 


|wherry moved slowly down the mver, close to its 


cry of a woman in 
heart in its surprize 
at meeting a friend, reached the Cardinal and his 
nephew. 

See!’ cried the youth, grasping his uncle’s arm, 
which they are leading her to the stake. 
| The angels in Heaven are scarcely less pure of heart, 
|| yet must she die, to appease the jealous fury of a 
| base woman. Nay, uncle, frown not on me now! | 
would not speak wrongfully, but my very soul aches 
at the sight of my poor betrothed thus cruelly beset.” 


Cardinal Pole drew his nephew gently from the 


When certain i casement, besceching him to calm his chafed spirit, 


for he supposed the old man dead. | 
that it was not so, he exerted himself to recover him, |) 
flung open the casement more widely, that the fresh | 
wind might sweep over the chair, and robbed a neigh- | 
boring bench of its cushions, with which he tenderly | 
supported the drooping head. It was long before the | 
good Cardinal began to recover; more than once 
Francis Huntly ceased chafing his hands, and bent 
his face to that pale head, lying there so death-like | 
on the purple cushions, its white hair mingling with 
their golden fringes, and the pallid cheek looking 
whiter from a contrast with the glowing velvet against 
At length the reverend sufferer once 
” he said, 


which it rested. 

more returned to life. “ Help me to rise, 

faintly, “ I would go to my oratory for a short space.” 
Francis reverently assisted the old man across the 

room, and held back the drapery which divided 

from the oratory. 

said the Car-| 





* Remain here; I shall soon return,” 
dinal, mildly, as he passed through; 
think thee of all thou wouldst say, and we will talk 


over this cruel matter gently, as beseemeth two erring 


‘meantime be- 


beings, linked together by the same blood.”’ 

Huntly bent his head, the drapery swept from his 
hand, and he turned away sick at heart. It was a 
full hour before Cardinal Pole returned to his library, 
but when he did appear, his face was calm, and 
though a little sad, not less benevolent than usual in 
its expression. Huntly drew a deep breath, for he 
knew that the first bitterness of his confession had 





passed away. 





| 
an 


d to confide trustfully in the aid and council which 
‘he was ready to give when fully informed on the 
| subject which had created so much disquietude. The 


worst part of his confession was already made, and 


|) Huntly soon became tranquil enough to inform his 
! kind relative of all which he himself knew with regard 


| 
to the persecution now going forward against Alice 


Copley and her father. When he had finished, with 
a passionate appeal to the Cardinal for aid to rescue 
her from the hands of her persecutors, the old man 
was deeply affected. Though he fully believed 4 
passion for the beautiful heretic had caused the apor 
tacy of his nephew, he allowed the supposition t ~ 


expostulation, he hoped to win his nephew back t 
the Catholic faith, befure his apostacy was made | 


course of conduct seemed to indicate. He readily 
promised to intercede with Mary in behalf of the 
prisoners, soothed the excited feelings of his young — 
relative, almost with feminine gentleness besought him 
to trust the matter entirely to himself, and only exacted 
a promise that the youth should in no wise reveal to 
living so change which had taken place in his 0¥* i 
religious belief. Huntly promised all that the Cardinal — 
desired, beside the almost reverential faith with whic 
from his youth, he had regarded his august relative, * _ 
was beginning to feel the reaction which ever attends | 
fatigue and excitement such as had fired his fram 





have no influence on’ his purpose; by mild and gentle bar 





public, nor did he despair of rendering the gentle and 
suffering girl an instrument to this end, could he per 
suade the Queen to more lenity than her present cruel | 
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since the previous day. So, gratefully kissing the old) Mary’s dressing-room, was unlocked, but the entrance 
man’s hand, he went to his own chamber, firmly believ- || concealed from within by a fall of heavy tapestry. 
ing that all would yet be well with her he loved, but After listening for a moment, the lady softly lifted the 
fatigued and strengthless almost as a child. | latch, and concealed herself within the folds of this 
The Cardinal remained in his library grieved deeply || massive drapery, where she could hear any conversa- 
by the disclosure just made, but to a good heart, in him || tion which might pass in the room. All, however, was 
ae joined a clear, sound intellect. Both reason and || silent, and the fair listener might have deemed the room 
feeling prompted him to deal mildly with what seemed | empty but for the rustle of silk, and the impatient tap- 
to him the error of his nephew, and long after the ruddy | ping of a foot upon the floor. Thrusting her hand into 
glow of sunset had filled his room with shadows, the | her bosom, the listening female drew forth a tiny 
good prelate sat pondering on what he had first heard, | poinard, and with its keen point, cut an aperture in 
in agony of spirit, bitter almost as death. } the tapestry, and looked eagerly through. The Queen 
Somewhat more remote from the suite of rooms which || was there, and alone. It was the rustle of her damask 
Queen Mary occupied in Windsor castle, than foreign dressing-gown, heavily flowered with silver, that had 
etiquette seemed to require, had King Philip chosen his | before given evidence of her presence. She seemed as 
own private apartments. As if to show his utter con- || just prepared for rest; her tiring ener had been dis- 
tempt for everything appertaining to his Queen or her |, missed, the jewels were unbound from her head, and 
dominion, he had decorated them entirely after the | her harsh features looked dark and repulsive, when 
luxurious fashion introduced by the Moors into Spain, l contrasted alone with the glittering white of her dress- 
but, as yet, unknown in England. In one of these || ing-gown. The female behind the tapestry was about 
rooms, scarcely larger than the boudoir of a fine lady |) to retire when certain that Mary had no companion, 
of the present day, sat a female, strangely attired, || but as she was turning for that purpose, an opposite 
and of singular beauty; her form, though slight, was door opened, and King Philip entered his wife’s dress- 
richly proportioned, and full of spirited loveliness. A| ing-room. Mary started uP, and for the hepenees her 
loose robe of purple silk was girded carelessly at the || face became almost pleasing, so happy did she seem 
waist by a modern embroidered scarf, which fell to her | with the presence of her haughty lord. 
feet as she stood up, the silken fringe of one end | “Madam,” said Philip, in a stern, harsh voice, step- 
sweeping lightly, whenever she moved, over the small || ping repulsively away, as she moved forward to greet 
golden stars which gemmed her tiny velvet slippers. |) him, “Madam, I crave some information of a lady of 
Her robe was open at the throat, slightly revealing an your court, one Mistress Copley. It is said that she 
under garment of rose-colored silk, and beneath that, |) has been conveyed from the castle mysteriously, and 
one of linen, edged with rich point lace. A purple fillet, under a guard of armed men. Before I seek my pillow 
spotted like her slippers, with tiny golden stars, looped || 


1 I would learn from your own lips if this be so. Ina 
the rich jet black curls up from her temples, and || word, most gentle lady, have you dared to thwart my 


the ends with thin fringe of gold, spun almost to || wishes or brave my displeasure, by planning or conni- 
. . | *. 7 : 

the fineness of a spider’s web, flowed lightly among |) ying at her departure.” 

the heavier mass of ringlets that fell down her back. | 


} The Queen turned crimson with fear and rage, but 
Her small hand fell listlessly over the strings of |) 


powerful as was the former feeling, the latter overcame 
a lute which rested partly upon her lap, and partly |} j¢. 


upon the pile of velvet cushions which she occupied. , : 
“P ; ar des @ “Your gentle light-o-love has a bed at our expense 
hough her hand remained inactive, and half buried | ” ; a. ‘ er : 

: || even yet,” she said spitefully; “ not so daintily tricked 
in the drapery of her loose sleeve, there was nothing of ee: 

| i i we : | out, perchance, as the couch she has left in our castle, 
anguor either in her face or position; her eyes were 5 . 

’ j but a soft one, nevertheless. The Tower at London 
pi, ' : | contains no parks through which a light maiden and 
strained hard against the gorgeous carpet, and with her || ¢ . . aa 
neat eo : . || false prince may roam at will. There, at least, our 

-autiful head partially erect, like a gazelle preparing | Pe ” 
: te A : | authority is still supreme. 
to leap from its thicket. Full twenty minutes she}; W } Jared!” Philj ld } 
adel : : ne oman, you have not dared ! 1ilip would have 
remained in this position, but at length she became | id + he Q : 1 hi ries ae 
os i . | Said more, but the Queen interrupted him with insultin 
restless, and flinging the lute away with a vehemence | ? I 6 


, ‘ ‘ . || calmness, though she turned pale in the intensity of he 
that sent the loose sleeve floating like a purple mist | ; . - I ponetty of Ser 
rage. 


bright with expectation, and she lay with one foot 





back upon her shoulder, she started up, and passed 
through an open door. From the room which she “Alice Copley is in the Tower. I will not touch 
entered was a private passage, leading to the Queen’s || Pe® to perchment again, ’till it is to sign her death- 
apartments, but the deor was locked, and the key || W@T@"t- 

within the chamber. A smile in which both playful- | “Fiend!” exclaimed Philip through his shut teeth, 
ness and mockery combined, flashed over pe lady's and with a fiery gesture, he flung open the door, and 


face as she turned the bolt, murmuring, “ The lock has || left the room. It was but for an instant; his shadow 


become rusty for want of use; flas for the love-stricken || was yet on the threshold, when he returned again. 


he d 






‘ueen,” and with the smile still upon her brilliant face, “* Madam,” he said, “your signet, if you please; [ 
she threaded the passage cautiously, for she had not || would visit Mistress Copley in prison, and it may be 


dared to take a lamp. The door which opened to! needed.” 


15 
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“ Never !”’ 


exclaimed Mary, closing the hand on!) 
which was the signet ring, so tightly that its rough 


chasing almost sunk into her palm. i 


Oh! but ‘tis glorious, ‘mid the storm, when wave on wave 
uprears, 


|) And thunder spirits in their wrath, hurl down their lightning 


spears ; 


With a sneer upon his lip, Philip took the clenched | py watch the elemental strife—sublime—terrific—grand— 


hand within his own, and using some degree of vio- 
lence, forced the ring from her finger. Then raising the 
hand which glowed with his rudeness, mockingly to his 
lips, he dropped it, and left the room. 

For a moment Mary stood transfixed with rage too 
vehement for expression ; every bad feeling of her nature 


seemed aroused within her bosom, but instead of resent- | 


ing the rudeness which had been practiced upon her, as 
a wronged wife, or an insulted Queen, her first words 
were levelled against the helpless victim of her jealousy. | 

“‘ Minion,” she hissed, and specks of foam rushed | 
through her clenched teeth, “ Minion! I have been 
thus outraged, and for thee! Thy dainty limbs shall 
writhe and scorch and shrink to nothing, in the hot 
flame for this, low born heretic as thou art.” 

The insulted Queen raved on, long end fiercely, as’ 
if the object of her hate had been present to trembie | 
All night she trod that little room to) 


at its violence. 
and fro, in her impotent wrath, now muttering sternly | 
to herself, and again weeping and wringing her hands, 
in fear that her husband would make their late quarrel 
a pretext for returning to Spain, as he often threatened. 
So completely had she become his slave, that when the 


anger which his brutal conduct had aroused in her | 
heart, subsided into more bitter and deadly hate of her | 


rival, an abject wish to appease his wrath took pos- 
session of her, and notwithstanding his late unmanly 


outrage, she sought the private door of his chamber, 
ready to make any concession short of her revenge, to | 


soften his resentment. But the door at which she tried 


for admission to his apartment, was locked, and though 


she struck it timidly with her hand again and again, her | 
only answer was the merry tones of a lute, which seem- | 


ed flooding the chamber with a sweet mockery of her 


summons. There several times did the restless woman 


seek that door, and every time her effort to be heard 
was drowned in a gush of cheerful music. 
To be continued. 


Original. 
THE SEA. 


BY JOHN Cc. M’CABE, M. D. 


Tue green earth hath its beautiful, the flower and the leaf; 

The vine-clad hill, the gentle slope, the rich autumnal sheaf, 

The lowing herd, the piping bird that sings from every tree, 

But give, oh, give me, for my boon, a home upon the sea! 

There's beauty in the billow when the zephyrs skim along, 

There's glory on the ocean, when the wind-sprite chaunts its 
song ; 

There's grandeur, when the foaming surge, like a tall tower 
uprears, 

Or, like a shrouded giant, its colossal form appears. 

The war-horse curves his graceful neck, and dashes wide the 
foam 

From his strong curb, and wildly seeks the battle’s densest 
storm ; 

And the chained eagle fiercely shrieks, impatient to be free, 

But his, a prouder spirit is, whose home is on the sea. 


| And know there’s one who holds them “ in the hollow of His 
hand !” 

I've stood upon the battle-field, where foe with foe would meet, 

And each bold standard-bearer bore his own proud winding. 
sheet: 

And felt a strange deep thrill of joy, on that ensanguined plain, 

When on the winds came rushing up, bold Freedom’s cheering 
strain. 

| And every hill became more dear, and holier every vale, 


|| When war-worn pilgrims showed their wounds, that told a 


| touching tale ; 

| And in the rapture of glad thoughts, have waved aloft my hand, 

| And shouted, “ this, this is indeed ‘ my own, my native land!’ " 

My native land! whose sons are brave, whose daughters passing 
fair, 

Whose eagle oft hath caused to skulk the lion to his lair; 

| Whose mountains, and whose broad deep streams, whose forests 


1] old and dim, 


| Send up their myriad notes to Heaven in one eternal hymn. 
| But, oh, that sea, that glorious sea! broad mirror of those skies, 
Where “ everlasting love ” is writ to mortal’s wondering eyes— 


| Say, Ocean! over whose deep waves ten thousand years have 
i} rolled, 


What mysteries lie amid your depths, what wonders yet untold! 
Is there no music in those halls beneath the placid sea, 
When billows seem to hold above, their lofty jubilee ? 
Is there no sorrow in those caves hid far, far down the deep, 
When sounds come up from out their depths, like moans of 
those who weep? 
Are there no wild sweet flowers there, o’ershadowed by the 
waves, 
Tended, perhaps, by young sea nymphs, who dwell in coral 
caves! 
No peaceful bowers down, down, down beyond all mortal eye, 
Where those who fondly love, live on in joys that never die! 
I know not if beneath the sea, are halls and temples fair, 
Or sea nymphs with bright diamond-drops, and rich pearls i 
their hair ; 
| [know not whether joy or grief are found beneath your wave, 
| But know your bosom oft hath borne the noble and the brave. 
God! I have stood upon the deck, when booming long and loud, 
The fiery messengers of death came with their herald cloud; 
|, And watched, amid the battle’s rage, (an angel’s wing to me) 
| Still proudly floating o’er our ship, the banner of the free ! 
| Ay! and when death, with its dark wing came wildly sweeping 
by, 
' And ’shadowed with its gory plume, ah! many a burning eye, 
I've thought, as ‘round our vessel’s side the moaning of each wavt 
| Came up—perchance the billows chaunt the requiem of the brave. 
I've seen the dying sailor gaze so wistfully around, 
When on his ear came pealing up the cannon’s gloomy sound; 
| While hovering o’er his vision dim, his country’s flag was ther®, 
And Victory’s shout rose wildly up, and staid awhile his praye?. 
| I've seen that sailor, thrice essay to shout, in his full pride, 
| And as he gave the wild “ huzza,” look up to Heaven—* 
died! 
| And when the battle’s strife was o’er, above the dead we prayed, 
| And shrouded them, and o’er each corpse the words of grace ¥¢ 
| said ; 
| Then through the green and flashing waves, each shrouded bod) 
{| sped, 
} To sleep, until the sea is called to “ render up its dead.” 


| Fareweil thou sea! long time hath passed since rocked upon! — 


1} breast, 

|| Thy soothing billows lullaby, hath hushed my woes to rest ; 

| Thou art my mother, sister, bride—my beautiful, my free !— 
God bless and guard for ever more, each wanderer of the se@! 


Petersburg, Va., 1841. 
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Original. 


BRIDAL CUSTOMS OF THE NORTHERN 
GERMANS. 

Sh ENR 

BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


Tere still exists, even at this time, when Imagina- | 
tion has been dethroned by cheerless Reality, and Form 
and Fashion, have utterly banished Romance from the | 
circle of domestic happiness, a charm interwoven with | 


the nuptial ceremonies of the Germans, which imparts | 


to them a spirit of mirthful and innocent romance, and | 
preserves the warm and social emotions of the heart in | 
their primitive brightness and purity. i| 
When a young girl is once betrothed, were the Hindo | 
tali, (whose bond Death only can dissolve,) around 


her neck, she could not feel herself more irrevocably 
joined to the one whom her plighted faith has blessed— 
she is, therefore, moved by no calculating motives for 
concealment—she is not coquette enough to court the || 


BRIDAL CUSTOMS OF THE NORTHERN GERMANS. 


| stancy implanted in her heart. 
| more youthful and gay sportively attempt to pluck the 


| wreath from her brow. 


= = — —— —_— 


_wreath, whose binding she witnessed a few days 
previous, the emblem of that everlasting faith and con- 


During the evening the 
§ £ 


| leaves from her garland, over which, to prevent these 
| depredations, the bridegroom becomes guardian; and 


his hand alone, when her friends withdraw, removes the 
A serenade beneath their win- 
dows closes the ceremonies, and though 


“When the young bride goes from her father’s hall 
She goes unto love yet untried and new, 
She parts from the love which hath still been true.” 


she seldom, in that happy clime, parts to weep over 


|changed affections and unrealized hopes. 


Twenty-five years after the day of their union, should 
both parties be so fortunate as to reach together that 
advanced period, another festival celebrates the virtues 
of the wife, who again receives gifts, and tokens of 


affection, and congratulatory poems, (some I have 
| seen printed on satin,) from her friends, who, in the 


evening, assemble around her; and then, seated on a 





attentions of other men, whom her unacknowledged || chair of state, at an appointed hour, her two young- 


vows might mislead, and a faithless lover, a jilted lady, | est children, if she have any, approach her bearing a 


and broken engagement, are phenomena, in her land, || basket heaped with newly gathered flowers, among 
too rarely heard of to be dreaded,—thus she does not | the leaves of which glitters a silver crown—gracefully 
blush to proclaim to the world, her | presenting her their beautiful burden, they recite some 


“ Pure, open, prosperous love, verses, generally composed by the elder children, and 


| 
That pledged on earth and sealed above } , ; . ay 
Grows in the world’s approving eyes, their father, who stands by her side, receiving the 
| 
| 


In Friendship’s smile, aad home's caress, | crown places it on the head of his wife, whose thoughts, 
Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 


Into one knot of happiness!” perhaps, wander back to the eve when the myrtle 


wreath lay freshly there, and the years that have 
since fled, start up one by one before her, while she 
asks her heart if it has been as true and as fond, as 
it vowed to be, or whether there is not yet some 
evidence of love unshown, some sacrifice of affection 
unoffered, by which she can add to the felicity of her 


Her acquaintances are soon made partakers of her 
happiness; from this hour to that of her marriage, she 
is called “ Bride,” (resigning the name the instant she | 
becomes a wife,) and regarded as a being on whom | 
every testimony of affection, and every kindness of | 
friendship is to be lavished. Her friends and connec- | 


tions select her as the Queen of their fétes; and, at the ] husband and the happiness of his home. 


dinner parties daily given in her honor, the seats of the | When half a century has rolled away, and the bride 


Bride and Bridegroom grace the head of the festive | of fifty years ago has survived to be the beloved wife of 


board, their plates are wreathed with garlands of natural || half a hundred years tried and unchanging affection, an 


flowers, and bouquets of the most exquisite buds and |, event so extraordinary and so unfrequently witnessed, 


blossoms bloom in vases beside them. The first health | is celebrated by the “Golden Hochzeit” or golden 
proposed is the Bride's, often accompanied by a feeling | wedding, at which a crown of gold is presented the 
and beautiful address to the happy pair. It is not | "everend matron, and a clergyman, addressing the 
unusual for the Bridegroom to express his thanks in an } aged pair, rehearses the blessings which have been 
answer. A week before the nuptials the dearest and | granted to them in the long life they have — 
most intimate friend of the Bride invites her young || together, and revives the emotions of their youth in 


companions to a festival called “‘ The Binding of the | the remembrance of its by-gone pleasures. 
By some, these customs would be esteemed useless 


, ‘ . ‘ i 
Myrtle Wreath.” On this occasion no married person |) : 
or absurd, but when we reflect that they cherish and 


is admitted—mirth and hilarity revel unrestrained by | 
|| keep fresh the kindliest feelings of the heart, constrain 


the frown of prudery, or the sober glances of age and 
experience. The myrtle wreath, which is to mingle with | those who witness them to look back upon the past, 
to contemplate goodness and virtue, and question 
whether the silver and the golden crown, the rewards 
‘of constancy and affection, have been fairly won, we 
| may rather lament that these ceremonies should be 


confined to romantic Germany alone. 


the tresses of the Bride at her nuptials, is woven by the | 
hands of young maidens, and the gentlemen are excluded 
from their presence until this ceremony is completed ; |, 
the evening is then divided between dancing and amus- 
ing games. When the bridal morning arrives, bright 

colored flags float gaily from. the window of the bride- 

groom’s and business acquaintances, and a profusion of Every man has his own individual organization. 
cadeaux, flowers, and poetry, is showered in upon the i This may serve to explain the difference of constitution 
bride. At the altar her brow is encircled by the myrtle and temperament.—Struve. 
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ALLAN MENTIETH. 
A ROMANCE. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON, 


“ He who dares sit in Saint Swithia’s chair 
When the night hag wings the troubled air, 
sluestions three if they speak the spell, 

He may ask, and she must tell.”— Waverly. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, the kingdom 
of Scotland could lay little claim to the intellectual 
character for which it is now proverbial among all 
countries, although, considering its narrow limits and 
the internal diseords with which for centuries it had been 
agitated, it had nevertheless produced some master 
spirits who will for ever live in the records of genius. 
But, a mental darkness prevailed generally over all 
classes, and especially among the peasantry. 
existed only in Abbeys and Monasteries, and it was the 
interest of the priesthood to withhold it from the people, 
the better to enable them to exercise their domination 


and indulge their sensual appetites.. Latter times have, 


however, shown us that “knowledge is indeed power,” 


and that the gown and rosary are rega@ded with respect, 
but not terror—that religion is received with a wary yet 
serious consideration, but that all sectarian intolerancy 
“ The church and the 


state,” as they are coupled in England, are fast parting 


is rebuked with a fearless spirit. 


fellowship, tithes, stipends, pluralities and a host of 


other clerical impositions are in many cases now merely 
nominal, and “the fathers of the church’’ begin to bew 
to the supremacy of intellect, and are compelled to con- 
fine themselves solely to the dutes of their spiritual call- 
ing. 
known that the 
Jand, and that its priests were arrogant and designing in 
The kingdom of Scotland was also divided 


At the period at which we lay our story, it is well 
toman church was the religion of the 


the extreme. 
by civil discord—and the peasantry of its highlands were 
the vassals or clansmen of various chiefs. These were 
a race entirely destitute of mental culture, and plunged 
in the lowest depths of superstition—even the chieftains 
themselves were men of little or no learning, and holding 
their titles from the antiquity of birth and their prowess 
in arme—yet all more or less tinctured with the super- 


Allan Mentieth, 


the hero of our story, was the second son of a chieftain 


stitions and legends of their country. 


of that name, whose father dying in his infancy and the 
title descending to the eldest son, the care of Allan 
devolved upon a widowed aunt, who lived on the confines 


The 


child of her sister, and the only relative for which she 


of the highlands, on a large and wealthy estate. 


almost retained an affection, it is scarcely necessary to 
assert, that she indulged his whims and caprices to an 
unbounded extent, and by the time that Allan had 
reached the age of manhood, he was addicted to every 
extravagance and vice that the locality of the place 
afforded him. Through the interest of his aunt and 


some powerful relatives, a commission was obtained for | large silver buckles—while over all was thrown 8 


ALLAN MENTIETH. 


Learning || 


| heedless propensities were encouraged and fostered, ’ti)] 
| they left him so embarrassed, that his frequent calls upon 
| his aunt for pecuniary relief, were ultimately met witha 
} refusal. His credit gone, his desires ungratified, he felt 
I reckless of all around him, and hesitated not at any 
|| sacrifice to procure the means to carry out his views. 
| At one period, he had become acquainted with Murdoch 
! Mclvor, a man of dissolute habits, and who for many 
|| years had been known in the neighborhood where his 
|| aunt resided, as one of the most daring caterans or 
| freebooters which the highlands held. This individual 
had been once strongly suspected of having committed 
'a robbery on the premises of Lady Alice, Allan’s aunt, 
'| and although it could not be brought directly home to 
1 him, he having contrived to effect his escape, yet, it was 
firmly believed he was the robber, and indeed such was 
| actually the fact, for in connivance with Allan he had 
i been admitted into the premises, and the most valuable 
pieces of family plate extracted and converted into 
| money, which the two had shared between them. 
| Mclvor had thus the young highlander completely in 
| his power, and whenever he found himself in difficulty, 
‘he applied for aid to Allan, which if refused, he 
|| threatened to reveal the robbery to his aunt. For above 
l two years had Mclvor thus held his victim in the thrall, 
‘and instead of abating in his demands, was only the 
'| more importunate and greedy. A sudden cessation of 
| hostilities about this time, had given the young soldier 
| an opportunity to pay a visit to his aunt, and he felt 
grateful, if for nothing else, he should for a short period 
thus escape from the presence and demands of the 
| villain, MeIvor. A brief rebuke from his affectionate 
| aunt for his extravagance was all that he received, and 
| her heart was as open to him as ever. For many 
| months he had resided at the home of his childhood, 
] enjoying the sports of the field, and regarded by all the 
| tenantry of his relative, with respect and kindness— 
| while his winning manners and bold and handsome 
| figure were admirably calculated to make a favorable 
impression upon the maidens of the neighborhood—yet 
there was ever a thoughtful and moody expression upon 
his features—his eye, dark as the wing of the raven, was 
| never steadily fixed upon any one object, but its constant 
/wandering betrayed a mind that was ill at ease—yet 
| withal he was a manly and gallant youth. His costume 
was that of the highlander of those times. The tartad 
kilt, which came to the knee, betrayed the proportions 


| of a limb worthy of an Apollo; his coat, of the same 


| material, cut so as to expose his neck, which was “a 


| exquisite symmetry, and when not browned by the sua 
| of summer, was as white as the snows of his nativé 
/mountains. His features were of just and beautiful pro 
| portion—his hair was of the hue of the yellow harvess 
while the peaked Gaelic bonnet, plumed with the wing 
lof the eagle, surmounted a brow broad and smooth 
| The checkered hose, which rose midway above his ankle, 
| were fastened with garters of crimson ribands, * 


brogue of russet leather encased each foot, clasped 


him in the army of Queen Mary, where, among the || graceful negligence a plaid of ample dimensions. Thos 


younger branches of the noble families of that period, his || equipped, of him it might be said— 


— 
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ALLA 


“So stately his form and so noble his face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 


” 


tains trodden by a nobler form. 


Among the youthful beauties of Glenlyon valley, was || 


one who was esteemed the gem of maiden loveliness, || 


Catharine Graham. On her had Allan in his days of 


boyhood looked kindly, and now that he was returned a || 


man and a soldier, he deemed that the simple heart of | 


tion reigned not in his bos$m, vice had sapped it to the | 
foundation, and deep and dark designs against her inno- | 
cence were by him meditated. In vain did he seek to | 
win her ear, in vain did he vow that she was his only 
idol, but the maiden had already plighted her vows in | 
the presence of heaven to Donald Kenmure, cousin of | 


Allan, and also a dependent on the bounty of the Lady. | 


Indignant at thus being foiled in his machinations, a |) 


deep and deadly hatred took possession of his heart, and 
. . . . | 
he resolved to blight the character of his cousin in the | 


eyes of his aunt, and thus, if possible, accomplish the | 
easicr his design upon the maiden. To effect this, he ! 
one night entered the chamber of his aunt while she | 
was bound in slumber, and bore from it a valuable brace- || 
let, the gift of her deceased husband, at the same time 
dropping behind him the bonnet of Donald, so that sus- 


picion was naturally enough fastened upon the poor | 
youth, who, being accused of the theft, and although no || 

. . . . . | 
other evidence of guilt could be produced against him, save || 





the circumstance of his bonnet having been found in the || 
, . . 1 
apartment, he was condemned and committed to prison. || 


Poor Catharine, almost heart broken, and knowing | 
well that her lover was innocent, pleaded hard with the | 
Lady Alice for pardon, but the apparent ingratitude of | 
the youth made her deaf to all entreaty, and so, as a| 
last resource, she condescended to make application to | 


Allan to use his interest in behalf of his poor cousin. 


| 
| 
| 
, | 
| 


“Qn one condition,’ Transfer | 


replied he, “I will. 
your affections from Donald to me, and I will prevail || 
upon my aunt to procure his release from prison.” | 

The eyes of Catharine flashed with contempt, the | 
blood mounted to her face, and her whole frame shook } 


, | 
she l 


with indignation. ‘‘ Mean, contemptible being!’ 
exclaimed, “‘none but one who is unworthy of any 
woman’s hand would dare to proffer such terms to an 
affanced maiden. What! exchange virtue for vice, 
Never! 


would I link myself to the festering remnants of mor- 


truth for deceit, honor for nobleness ? sooner 


: . 2 
tality and be entombed alive, than exchange my Donald’s 


love for the cold and selfish heart that beats within thy 
bosom,” and rushing from the apartment, left Allan 
confounded and speechless. 

He was standing in that position, when a servant 
He started 


N MENTIETH. 


| a vain thought—oceans cannot part us. 
| on earth cannot hide you from my searching eye. 


* || bou ther by > i ss ies of c » > 
or rather, never were the heather breasts of his moun- || 2° nd together by the indissoluble ties of crime, and when one 


the maiden would be easily captivated—but pure affec- | 


|} mercy of a villain. 


‘gard and desperate. 
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The deepest solitude 
We are 


falls so must the other. I am now in the neighborhood. In 
two days I shall expect the promised stipend—you will find me 
at the pine crag beyond Saint Swithin’s cave—if you tail me— 
infamy will claim thee for its own.” 


There was no signature, but too well did Allan know 
“* Horror !”’ 


“T am in the coils of the serpent—'tis in 


the hand and truth of its contents. he 
exclaimed. 
vain to struggle, I must bow me to my destiny—but how 


to acquire the sum? I am almost penniless—and to 


ask my aunt would but incur her censure, knowing well 


that I have here no temptation to cause my waste of 


| ‘oe 
money—yet he must be satisfied at every hazard—but 


how? by what means?” and he glanced his eyes around 
the apartment as if seeking to find an unexpected trea- 
sure—at length they alighted upon a large iron chest. 
“Ah! the fiend is ever with the wicked,” he exclaimed, 
‘that box has stood my friend already—Murdoch and I 
have revelled joyously upon its contents—it must serve 
me again, but how to procure the key?” and he paused 
as if communing with himself the means how to obtain it. 

At that moment a flash of lightning followed by a 
“Ah! 


the heavens are warning me against the deed,” he cried, 


loud peal of thunder roused him from his revery. 


“*T will seek Murdoch and brave the worst—but where, 
where is he to be found ?”” and he looked again at the 
‘ At the Pine Crag, beyond Saint Swithin's 
he murmured to him- 


letter. 


cave.’ ‘Saint Swithin’s cave !”’ 


| self, then started as if some sudden thought had flashed 


across his brain. ‘‘ The time—the hour! yes, yes, my 
star is propitious—to-night I will seek the page of 
futurity. ’Tis the eve of Hallowmas, and according to 
the legend of the cave, the mortal who is bold enough 
to speak the charm shall find three answers to three 
questions. If I remember rightly, ’tis thus runs the 
legend— 

‘He who dares sit in Saint Swithin’s chair 

When the Night Hag wings the troubled air, 

Questions three if speaks the spell 

He may ask and she must tell.’ 
Yes! by the fiends of darkness I will dare to know my 


fate. ’Tis already evening—the clouds are full of storm 


—no prying fool will be abroad to mark my movements, 


and unseen I may seek the counsel of the hag. If it 


| be good, then shall I be happy and life will be worth 
| living for—if evil, why then I know the worst, and better 
| to be mouldering in my grave than to live upon the rack 
of dread uncertainty—to feel the harpy of crime for 
| ever gnawing at my heart and know that I am at the 


Yes—this moment will I seek her 


counsel,”” and he rushed from the apartment, pale hag- 


The 


The rain fell in torrents. 


|| heavens were wrapped in the sheeted lightnings, and the 
artillery of heaven rolled louder and louder as if 
| thundering their vengeance against him who sought to 


} when he beheld the superscription. “Ah! ‘tis from | penetrate the secrets of futurity. 


me 


Murdoch!” he exclaimed, and staggered breathless to a 
chair. For some minutes he sat with his eyes fixed 
vacantly upon it, then mechanically broke the seal, and 
read as follows— : 


a It is already throe weeks past the time appointed when I 
“on to have received the money which you promised—but you 
ought that by flying from the city you would avoid me—’twas 














The cave of Saint Swithin stood upon the borders of 


a broad and deep highland lake, formed of basaltic pillars, 
through which the waters entered to some depth, and 
when chafed by a tempest, used to make the hollow 
arches and rifted crevices, echo with a mournful and 
‘terrific sound. That night the waters lashed and roared 
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as if the demons of destruction were waging war upon | 
their bosoms. With difficulty did Allan gain the cave | 
by a narrow pathway, which winding around the | 
base of the mountain, led to a small opening which | 
conducted heart. Deep and impenetrable | 
darkness reigned throughout, save when the lightning | 
for a moment irradiated its walls and showed the waves | 
heaving and swelling, tipped with their feathery foam. | 
In one corner of the cave was a rude seat, formed by | 
nature out of the solid rock, like a large gothic chair, 
and, according to the legend which from time imme- 
morial hed existed among the inhabitants, had been 
once the seat of the Saint Swithin, to whom innu- 
merable virtues as well as evils were attributed, but 


into its 


none greater than the one contained in the episode | 
quoted in our story. To this Allan directed his trembling 
footsteps, and seating himself in it, with beating heart 
and trembling lips pronounced the following— 


“ By the sacred blood of Saint Swithin bold, i 
1} 


When his naked foot traced the midnight wold, 


I call thee fiend to appear this night, i 


And to me reveal thy promised plight.” 


ALLAN MENTIETH. 


his poor cousin hung upon his heart and filled him with 
remorse, and he resolved that in the morning he should 
solicit for his release. He did so, his suit was fortunate, 
and before the noon, Donald was at liberty. 

That day, according to custom, Lady Alice was seated 
in the family hall to receive her numerous tenantry who 
came to pay their yearly rents. In a corner, apart 
from the others, sat Allan, apparently perusing a book 
_ with intense interest, but his mind was otherwise occu- 
pied. The mysterious answers of the fiend, the dread 
of exposure should he not be able to meet the demands 


of Murdoch, and the gnawings of a guilty conscience, all 





/were busy within him. Tenant after tenant arrived, 
‘each producing his stipulated sum to the Lady Alice, 
|The dark eye of Allan might be seen occasionally to 
| glance to the piles of gold and silver which heaped the 
| table, then quickly return to the page again. ‘“ Ah!” 
thought he, “but a little part of that would suffice to set 
my mind at rest,” and device was soon at work in his 
guilty bosom. 

Before the business of the day was closed, the evening 


Strange and unearthly voices rose upon the blast, the | had come, and Lady Alice, after bidding her tenantry 


wind swept through the cavern with terrific fury, a bright 


adieu, who were now enjoying her hospitality, and once 


flame rose from the water and the form of a tall and || more receiving Donald to her bosom, whom in her heart, 


hideous looking woman stood before him. 
she held the branch of a pine—her hair was grizzled 
and fell in thick masses over her naked shoulders and 
bosom, displaying only a skeleton form covered with 
shrivelled skin—her eyes gleamed with an unearthly 
brightness, and her deep and sepulchral voice fell on the | 


ear of Allan like the knell of death, while she said— | 


“Behold! True to the spell thou hast spoke this night, i 


I come to reveal my promised plight.” 


i 
i? 








| was Allan. 


| . . 
In her hand | she had never fairly considered guilty, ordered the books 


and papers to be deposited in the iron chest, which we 
“have before alluded to, and where was kept the family 
| plate, then collecting the money into a leathern bag, she 
carried it with her to her chamber for better security 
till she was able next morning to count it correctly. 


last they departed, the only one who remained afoot 
He had retired to his chamber, but his 


“ Ah! is it so?’” exclaimed Allan, “am I then in the ! mind was fixed upon the accomplishment of a certain 


presence of the Night Hag ?”’ 

“Yes! bold mortal, thou hast severed the seal that | 
bound thy future destiny. 
answer thee.” 


“Then be it so,”’ cried Allan, desperation taking the ! 


place of terror in his heart. “ Tell me, shall l ever hold | 
the means to silence my enemy, Murdoch Melvor?” | 
“ Thou shalt!’ exclaimed the hag. 
** And in two days?” 
“In two days!" replied she. 
“ And by what means?”’ asked Allan. 
“ By blood!’ screamed the fiend, and a loud laugh | 
burst from her bosom. i 
“ Horrible! horrible! and by whom shall that blood i 
be shed?” cried Allan. | 
“T cannot tell—three answers hast thou already had ! 
—the spell is broken!" A loud clap of thunder burst in | 
the heavens—the cave shook to its foundation, as if! 
crumbling into pieces—and all again was darkness. ~ 


For several minutes Allan was unconscious of what 
had taken place, and when he began gradually to recover | 
his senses, and the doubtful issue of his mission flashed | 
upon his mind, he would have given worlds, had he pos- | 
sessed them, not to have pryed into the book of futurity. 
Slowly and with trembling steps he regained his aunt’s | 
mansion—but sleep was denied to him—his villainy to © 





jact—an act of crime—the robbery of his aunt. 


Speak thy wishes and I will i 





He 
determined by the deed to evade the commission of 
murder which the night hag had prophecied would befall 
| him, and he thought that if he could enter his aunt’s cham- 
ber, as he had already done, and secure the sum that was 
necessary for the defrayment of Murdoch’s tax, from the 


|| money yet uncounted, he might escape dectection, lull 


the avarice of Murdoch, and again be happy. Foolish 
hope—what can cover crime? Nothing! 


It was now midnight, and with a silent and stealthy 


} pace he descended from his room, and gaining the doot 
| 


of his aunt's, quietly undid the latch. The low breathing 


of the worthy matron fell upon his ear like the accusing | 


voice of justice—his heart beat audibly against his breast 
—he paused, his resolution seemed to forsake him—he 
was about te return, but the form of Murdoch stood 
before his fevered sight, the finger of dishonor seemed 
to point at him, the angel of repentance fled from his 
bosom and he was again in the toils of the tempter. He 
gained the table and passing his hand over it, to his 
confusion found that the prize was not there. Where, 
where could she have placed it? At that moment the | 
moon burst brightly from behind a cloud, darting i 


equal to that of day. Allan beheld his aunt reclining 
sweetly in slumber, a smile was playing on her aged 
features, and he thought that in the breathings of } 


To a late hour the guests kept together, and when at | 






a 


beams into the apartment with a brilliancy almo# | 
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ALLAN 





sleep she murmured a blessing upon his name. From }j 
beneath her pillow he saw the sought for treasure, but | 
how to secure it—no matter, it must be done—and | 
cautiously he slipped the wallet from its resting place, || 
but slight as was the motion it was enough to awaken | 
the Lady Alice—she sprang from her pillow and uttered | 
aloud scream. Allan was endeavoring to escape from || 
the room, but the light of the moon revealed his figure. || 

“Ah! 


’ 
rob your aunt?’ 


' 
“would you || 
| 


Allan is it you?” she exclaimed, 


It was plain he was discovered, disgrace was for ever | 
upon him—there was no way left to bury the seeret but | i 
by her death—murder at once took possession of his || 





heart—he seized his dirk, and the next moment buried | 
i} 


it in the heart of Alice. 
Her screams had aroused the household, who were | 


now heard to be hurrying towards the chamber. How | 
to conceal himself he knew not—he rushed into the | 
hall, there stood the old iron chest—he knew the secret | 





spring that unlocked it—he touched it, the lid flew open | 
and springing into it drew the lid down, and thus lay | 
secure from observation. ] 

The first who reached the chamber of Lady Alice, | 
was young Donald, who beheld the wallet laying on the || 
floor which in his terror Allan had left behind him. He | 
seized it, and the domestics entering and finding him || 


there with it in his hand; their mistress murdered, and 


horror rendering him pale and speechless, at once con-| 
cluded that he was the assassin. His former crime, 
which by many had been disbelieved, was now fully 
credited, and the ill starred Donald was arrested as 
the murderer of the Lady Alice. 


The authorities of that time were most summary in 





the execution of the laws, and next day, in the hall, was 
Donald arraigned for trial. All testified to the situation 
in which they found him, and it was evident to*every 


one, that he had deprived his aunt of life for the purpose 
of possessing himself of the money collected for the 
rents the day previous. But yet Allan was missing, he 
could be no where found. Had he too been destroyed 
for the better purpose of advancing the views of the 
cruel Donald? Poor Allan! but yesterday he had 
obtained the release of the murderer from jail—alas! 
but to destroy thy aunt and perhaps thy noble self. 

In brief, Donald was doomed the following morn- 
ing to suffer death, and the poor youth was on the eve of 
being carried to prison from the hall, when a female 
voice in loud tones was heard exclaiming without— 
“ This way, 


villain! you shall not escape me, help! 
help! aty Wt 
e Pp: 


here is the murderer!” All eyes were directed 
to the quarter from whence the voice came, and 
Catharine Graham burst into the hall, pale and almost 
exhausted, dragging with her the villain Murdoch, and 
followed by a crowd of people. 

‘What means this, 





girl?” exclaimed the judge. 

“Who is that man whom you have dragged hither?” 
“He is the murderer!” cried Catharine, “ the assassin 

of Lady Alice—he that was seen lurking about this 

Place two years ago, when the family plate was stolen 

from that iron ec hest.”’ 

Seve 





ral individuals testified at once to his identity. 


MENTIETH. 


judge. 
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“Speak, fellow, what know you of the murder?” 


| demanded the judge. 


“Nothing!” replied Murdoch, sulkily. 
““ How came you in this quarter at the very time that 
murder had been committed !” 


and Murdoch looked 
around, thinking that he would recognize Allan. 


“T came to see—to see—”’ 


“To see whom? speak sirrah!”’ 
“« Why to see an old crony of mine, Allan Mentieth.” 
A deep cry of astonishment ran throughout the 
throng, while the judge continued—‘“ And for what 
purpose ?” 
“ Why, 
was owing by him uato me, 
“What was the nature of that bond ?” 
” said the ruffian. 


to receive payment of a small bond which 
pay 
” 


replied Murdoch. 


‘« That is a secret between ourselves, 
“Were you ever in these parts before ?”’ 
“Why, yes—TI think I was—” 
** And on what occasion?” 
“ Why, to see my friend Allan to be sure. Have you 
aught more to ask of me?” 

“Yes, and expect that you will answer without pre- 
varication—on your truth depends your acquittal.” 
!’’ muttered Murdoch, doggedly. 
neighborhood when the family 


plate was extracted from yonder chest, some two years 


“Umph! 
“You were in this 


| ° 
| since ?”’ 


“T was!” 

“‘ And you were the person that did so!” 

“Tis false!” shouted Murdoch in a voice of thunder. 
“*Tis false! it was not me—it was—” and he paused 
suddenly, as if afraid of revealing the secret. 

“Who? speak, fellow—your life depends on your 

” replied the judge. “ 

“Why, then, if I must tell, it was my young friend, 
Allan Mentieth.” 

A thrill of horror burst from the crowd. 


answer, 


“ How, Allan Mentieth, ’tis impossible—you wish to 

exculpate yourself by casting the guilt upon an innocent 
man. Were Allan here you would not dare to say this, 
besides I suspect that you have murdered him as well 
as the Lady Alice.” 
“ Murder—no, no, I am bad enough, but my hands 
Allan not to be found, ’tis 
I could stake my neck against a halter that 
said Murdoch. 


“We shall look to that hereafter,” 


are yet free from blood! 
singular. 
he is not far from here,” 
continued the 
“But you confess that you were accessary to 
the stealing of the plate, some two years since ?” 

“T do!” 

“IT remember it was said that there was a secret 
spring to the chest, which must have been known to the 
parties—if therefore what you say be true, prove it by 
pointing out that spring.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Murdoch. “ That I can 
easily do—make way there, and I'll show you.” 

The domestics stood aside, and the ruffian approach- 
ing the chest, touched a spring—the lid flew open—and 
the body of Allan Mentieth was discovered, cold and 
lifeless from suffocation. 

Terror and amazement stood on every countenance— 
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SKETCH FROM LIFE. 








and the evidence of Murdoch, with other circumstances, || When they first wedded they could scarce believe 
showed that Allan was the murderer, and Donald |) Their union not a dream that must deceive— 


innocent. 


|| Now, so entwined were they, so one in heart, 


More need not be said—the tale is told, gentle reader, || They marvelled how they ever lived apart! 


which shows that if there are indeed supernatural agents, | 
and mortals seek their help—they will find, that they but | 
“‘keep the word of promise to our ear, and break it to 


our hopes.” 


Original. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 





BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 
Sue sat beside him—’twas a Summer eve— 
Lightly and calmiy did the ocean heave 
Beneath the gentle wind that stirred above, 
Like her own bosom ‘neath the breath of love, 
His love, who drew her gently to his side, 
Blest that at last he called his loved one, bride. 
Out from the twilight, here and there a beam 
Of brightening starlight stole, with trembling gleam, 
Lighting the dew-drops on the hawthorn bough, 
That bent with wreaths, like one that bound her brow 
His hand had twined. They were alone, their bliss 
So perfect that they only knew that this 
Was happiness—they had no time to think 
Or measure joy. They stood upon the brink 
Of a sweet stream—to quench the heart’s deep thirst 
They waited not, nor asked if storms might burst, 
Or poison springs defile its onward course— 
The present thralled them with a gentle force ;— 
All that in hours gone by their hearts had dreamed 
Of past and future as dim shadows seemed, 
How could those wedded lovers fear or grieve 
In such a twilight as their marriage eve? 


She sat beside him—’twas an Autumn noon, 
Not like the cloudless firmament of June, 
(So bright to look at from a shady bower, 
So scorching if ye venture ‘neath its power, 
Like fame that seemeth pleasant while ye lie 
In the mild shadow of obscurity, ) 

Was the sky o’er them, yet ‘twas beautiful, 
So calm, and blue, and mild, that it might lull 
The heart of very madness into rest, 

A few white cloudlets floated o'er its breast; 
The ocean had no waves, only its long 
Continuous ripple, and the sailor’s song 
Swept thro’ the stilly air. In matron pnde 

Sat the fair woman, erst a gentle bride— 

No burning crimson glowed upon her cheek 

Yet its pure rose did happiaess bespeak, 

And she was listening, with a gentle smile 

Upon her lip, and yet the tears the while 

In her dark eyes, as from the Poet's page 

He read some legend of another age ; 

Their love had now a calmer, holier feeling, 
Even like a mellow day of Autumn stealing 
Over their middle life, and softening down 

Their thoughts and passions, more than ever one ! 


1} 

|| Turn to a sadder scene—the Summer’s day 

| Stole feebly thro’ the curtains where he lay 

|| Stretched on his couch, she sat beside him still, 
i Watching each feverish start each fearful thrill, 
| Watching the pulse, the fluttering of the breath, 
And waiting for the turn for life or death, 

| "Twas life, for the red fever passed away, 

And cool and tranquil as a babe he lay, 


|| Reason again, the fever’s withering flame 

|| Had over tasked the brain with pangs intense, 

} Had poisoned every spring of thought and sense 
| Save one, his love for her—that still remained, 
Stronger and deeper now the rest were chained. 





| She sat beside him—followed him where’er 

‘| He waadered, merged in one her every care ; 
| "Twas now each passionate thought and feeling high 
| Awaked in all its youthful energy, 

| He knew no other voice, no other face, 

| Would suffer none his devious paths to trace 


| Save her, and from no other hand would take 


_ His needful food, and only for her sake; 


| She sat beside him, his thin hand in hers, 
|’Twas such a moment as the bosom stirs 

| With all deep feeling, for ’twas in the scene 

| Where all their hours of early love had been ; 
_A tear was in her eye, there seemed to be 

, A moment’s pause in his insanity, 

| He spoke not, but he pressed his lip upon 

| Her finger where the marriage circlet shone, 

| Gazed in her face with one intense long look, 
Then a strange, sudden change his features shook, 
His drooping head upon her shoulder press’d— 

| It was a corpse that leaned upon her breast. 


| And still she is beside him—of her heart, 
Her joy, her very life he was a part, 

The spring had failed from whence its vigor came, 
| The oil consumed that fed her spirit’s flame, 

| For her the sunshine had a shadow now, 

For her the wind had wailings faint and low, 

| Why should she tarry here ? 

Day after day 

| She sought the churchyard where his ashes lay, 

| And lingered long, nor loved to turn away ; 

| She felt her home wes there. 

H And her release 

| Was near at hand, she pass’d in perfect peace, 

| Those constant hearts death might not long divide, 
_ And now she slumbers calmly by his side. 


} Liverpool, England. 





Ir is only in the ignorance of the people, and in theit 
|| consequent imbecility, that governments or demagogues 


' can find the means of mischief. 
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RETRIBUTION; 
OR, THE LAST LORD OF DUNRAVEN. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


On the coast of Glamorganshire, about nine miles 


OR, THE LAST LORD 


OF DUNRAVEN. 2 


| estate, was to be found in the orders which he gave for 


south-east of Cowbridge, stands a high rocky headland, | 


projecting @ considerable distance into the sea, and 


forming a point, called by the natives, ‘‘ T’he Witch's , 


Point.” 


This cliff, which is very lofty, and broken in 


a most picturesque manner, is the site of a building of | 


great antiquity, known by the name of Dunraven Castle. 


The date of its erection is unknown, but many parts of 


it appear to resemble a religious house, rather than a | 
fortalice, and so many different styles of architecture are 


to be found in different portions of the mansion, that 


there can be little doubt of its having received additions 


from several succeeding proprietors. 


A large chapel 


| 


which formerly occupied a wing of the castle, has been | 


converted into lodging-rooms, and beneath it is still to) 


be seen a walled arch, which is said to be the burial 


The elevated 


situation of the castle, gives it the command of many 


beautiful views; and on a stormy day, when the surf 


‘the estate. 


The 


tine old hall was allowed to become dilapidated—the 


raising money from it, by every possible means. 


woods were felled—the family plate was melted into 
coin, and every thing, in short, bore testimony to the 


| wilful waste and prodigality of the heir of the Vaughans. 


But at length even these resources failed, and nothing 
was left but the rents of the farms which appertained to 
This was too sluggish a stream of wealth 


to the young Lord of Dunraven. He suddenly disap- 


/peared from all his accustomed haunts—his letters to 


the old steward ceased, and for nearly ten years he was 
believed to be numbered with the dead. 

But, wherever he might have concealed himself, or 
whatever might have been his course of life during that 
long period, he was certainly not without the means of 


communication with his native land; for, no sooner did 


| the heir-at-law commence legal measures to take pos- 


session of the Dunraven property, than Thomas Vaughan 
re-appeared in England. Vague rumors were afloat 


respecting his long absence. It was hinted that he had 


washed from his brow the sign of the cross, or, at least, 


hidden it beneath the crescented turban, while his hand 


had become too familiar with the scimitar of a Turkish 


dashes over the high rocky cliff, the prospect from the | 


western windows of the house is truly sublime. 


But 


notwithstanding its picturesque beauties, Dunraven 


A part of it only 


is in habitable order, and a few old servants, whose 


duty it is to keep it from utter decay, are the only oceu- 


pants of the place, except during about six weeks in 


the hunting season, when the present owner usually 


brings a party of friends to enjoy the sport which his | 


The 


ancient race 


of the 


, a : . | 
Vaughans—the former Lords of Dunraven, is extinct, | 


and an English gentleman, a stranger to the blood of 


But the tradition connected with the extinction 


of the Vaughan family, is one of strange and almost 








mysterious interest, while the dark tragedy of which 


Many years of a wild and reckless life had passed 
away, when Thomas Vaughan, the last Lord of Dunra- 


In his boyhood, his name had been only 
another word for all that was mischievous and evil; in 
his early youth he was an object of fear and dislike, not 


all the neighboring peasantry; and, when, in the first 


the original proprietors, now holds the tenure of the | 


Dunraven was the scene, may well account for its deser- | 


ven, returned to take up his abode in the home of his | 


But these were whisperings, vague and indis- 
He had return- 


corsair. 
tinct as the rustling of summer foliage. 
ed a changed and (as it seemed,) a better man. He now 
possessed wealth, and while this, in connection with his 
high birth and prepossgssing manners afforded him a 
passport into the best society of every land, few could 
be found hardy enough to ask whence he had derived 
the golden talisman of power. Whatever vices he 
might now retain, they were at least concealed beneath 
the veil of decorum, and Vaughan of Dunraven soon 
His 


extreme beauty of person, rendered the task of pleasing 


became a favorite among the votaries of fashion. 


the gentler sex, one of little difficulty, and it was not 
long before he succeeded in winning the hand of a 


young and artless girl, many years his junior, whose 


| wealth was to him her greatest attraction, and whose 


|timid and characterless mind was no match for his 


' 


crafty temper. 

Immediately after his marriage, he had ordered that 
Dunraven castle should be prepared for his reception, 
and thither, with his young and lovely wife, he repaired 
to take up his future abode. Twenty-five years had 
elapsed since he had fled from his ancestral halls in 


| secrecy and shame, yet time had dealt so lightly with 


j 
Ii 


only to all the tenants of his father’s manor, but also to | 


him, that they who looked on him, almost doubted the 


evidence of their own senses. Tall and majestic in 


person, he possessed the fair complexion and bright 


years of manhood, he broke from all the social restraints i 


life. « ; 
hfe, and fled from Dunraven to plunge into the exces- 


h 
vault of the ancient lords of Dunraven. 
Castle is a lonely and desolate abode. 
secluded manor affords. 

\y 
estate. 

e, tion and desolation. 
ancestors. 

ide, 


parents regretted his absence from the scene of his || 
| cheek as unfurrowed as in his boyhood. 


youthfal vices. 


report probable. 


16 


ses of London, no one, excepting his broken-hearted 


his career, except from vague and uncertain rumor, but 
the knowledge of his early habits rendered every evil 
The death of his parents soon fol- 
lowed his desertion of them; and the only evidence 
hich his servants received of his accession to the 


| family. 


From that time, little was known of | 


luxuriant hair which had long characterized the Vaughan 
Though nearly fifty winters might be numbered 
since he had been borne to the baptismal fount in Dun- 
raven Castle, yet his brow was as smooth, and his 
But there was 
an effeminate roundness of outline to his features, and a 
sinister expression in his soft blue eyes, which would 
scarcely have pleased a physiognomist. ‘ Beware,” 
says an old writer, “ beware of an effeminate man, and 
of a masculine woman ; for, in the first, thou wilt find 
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eraft and cunning—the vices of a feeble character— ) their novelty to the inhabitants, and excepting that the ' 
conjoined with the evil passions of man’s rude nature; | rocky colonade was a favorite resort of the fisher-boys, r 
while, in the last, will be found many an unwomanly it was now rarely explored. It was not generally known, d 

t 


‘ : eer ‘ 
trait, and many a manly passion.” Whatever truth|| therefore, that a communication existed between the 





may be contained in the warning, it is certain that | subterranean hall at the edge of the cliff, and the deeper 8 
the statistics of crime afford a striking proof of the cor- || cavern beyond. Still less was it expected that a narrow p 
rectness of one half of the assertion, and in a most | winding passage, the opening of which was concealed ri 
singular statement, which I once saw respecting noto- || amid the burial vaults of Dunraven Chapel, led directly ol 
rious murderers, it was proved that at least three |! from the castle to the cavern. When or why this dark st 
fourths of the most atrocious murders had been com- || and tortuous path had been excavated, it would be Cc 
mitted by fair, soft-voiced, and effeminate-looking men. } impossible now to determine, but the remains of chapels ne 
There was another peculiarity in the manners of the | and dormitories and vaults, which prove Dunraven to th 
Lord of Dunraven, which may generally be considered || have once been a religious house, might allow us to th 
a decisive proof of a character deficient in frank honesty. ! conjecture that possibly the monks of the olden time had 
He never looked directly in the face of those whom he |! thus hollowed out, a secret entrance to the world beyond w 
met; there was a downcast glance—a veiling of the || their walls. ve 
eyes—as if he feared too much might be discerned in|} Whatever might have been the purpose for which it ce 
their liquid orbs. His voice was like music, so soft |, Was originally designed, the present Lord of Dunraven Di 
and honied were its tones—but it was the music of a || quickly found its use. Seldom did the gates of the old thi 
long studied and artfully arranged harmony, not the || castle unclose to admit cheerful guests, yet often were Ww 
utterance of a natural melody. There was a something | the windows seen gleaming with lights, and often were mi 
too placid in his handsome face, too dulcet in the || the sounds of revelry borne on the midnight breeze to the 
accents of his low voice. While observing his quiet 1 the humble cottages of the tenants. Guests came and - yar 
gliding step, and the immobility of his serene features, || went like shadows. Night often closed upon the soli- 4 for 
or listening to the monotonous sweetness of his tones, | tary inmates of the castle, and morning broke upon har 
one was unconsciously reminded of the velvety softness | them as solitary as the evening had found them, yet, Co 
of the feline race, and the idea of a beautiful tiger in between the midnight hour and the cock-crowing, sea 
repose, involuntarily suggested itself to the imagination. | strange forms had flitted across the lofty banquetting- 1 
Whether the distrust whieh he generally excited } hall, and wine had flowed in full streams around the cha 
might be attributed to his personal peculiarities, or | plentiful board. The servants marvelled at these things, he y 
whether it was the result of his early misdeeds, it would | but they dared ask no questions. One domestic alone of r 
be difficult to determine, but he certainly was no favorite || —@ diminutive and swarthy boy, who knew no other his 
among the neighboring gentry. Dunraven Castle had ! language than the strange gutteral speech in which his his. 
been retitted, and partially refurnished, so that the old | master addressed him, and who never replied except by | of ¢ 


place possessed an air of comfort which it had not | signs, seemed to possess the confidence of Mr. Vaughan. | —_striy 
But rarely did its walls echo || He was the sole attendant at these midnight orgies, and 


known for many years. 
| it is not strange that the ignorant peasants should have 


to the sound of mirth and social enjoyment. Mr. 
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’ Vaughan seemed absorbed in his own pursuits, what- | imbibed the notion that the Lord of Dunraven dealt in spen 
ever they might be, and his wife was one of those spirit- | wizard lore, and that his guests were the ghostly habi- prod 


less and feeble creatures, whom one act of tyranny is suf- || tants of another world. The boy they regarded with he 
ficient to enslave for life. She was evidently in great || fear and horror, as the attendant imp of the mysterious . He h 
awe of her husband, and she went through her daily | lord, nor was the feeling diminished by the malicious ) perit 
duties like one who felt the weight of some invisible 1 looks and gestures of Malek, who, finding himself a : j had 


chain fettering the free impulses of thought and word } object of dislike, delighted in terrifying them by opening | > wom 

and deed. | his expansive jaws, and displaying a mouth garnished | of hij 
About a mile west of Dunraven Castle, is an extra- || with long sharp -littering teeth, but destitute of the | conde 

ordinary excavation, worn by the waves in the rocky || least remnant of a tongue. - was 





cliff. A passage some two hundred feet in length—one | Time passed away; nothing had occurred to git®/ Medi 
entrance of which faces the east, the other, and more | form and consistency to the vague suspicions which had | . this ¢] 
imposing one, the south—formed into something resem- || been excited in the minds of all the neighborhood, estate 








bling a rude colonade, supported by large masses of | towards Mr. Vaughan, and yet the dislike and distrust wed t 
rock, runs through a stack of rocks, in a direction paral- | of him was unbounded. It was said that a strange and the Ic 
lel to the shore. At some distance from this grand sub- } suspicious-looking vessel was often seen hovering around hoard 
terranean hall, is a deep cavern, which bears the name ! the coast of Glamorganshire; and those who rejected waves 
of the “ Wind Hole,” from the singular fact that there || the supernatural from their belief, traced Mr. Vaughan’ lesson 
are narrow spiracles leading up from it to the top of the || mysterious visitors rather to the ship, than to the place Int] 
cliff, through which, when the tide is high, the wind | of departed spirits. But whether he was engaged wi of Dur 
rushes with such fury, that if a hat be placed over the ! smugglers or pirates, was not to be discovered, and ig this we 
aperture, it is instantly blown with great violence into || men dared not draw down his resentment by too clow i his wif 
the air. These singular caves in the solid stone, though || an inquiry, for, notwithstanding their dislike of him, attach 
well worthy the visits of the curious, had long lost all | there yet existed one common ground on which riage. 
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neighbors all met, and in which they had an equal inte- 
rest, Strange as it may seem, all who lived on that } 
dangerous and rock-bound coast, whatever might be | 
their rank or station, were literally wreckers.. The | 
spoils cast up by the sea, were, by common consent, the | 
property of him on whose manor they fell, and many a | 


rich treasure was thus acquired by the proprietors of land 


on the sea shore. About five miles from Dunraven may 


still be seen a tall watch-tower, near to Saint Donat’s 


Castle, where a sentinel was always stationed to give | 
notice when a ship in distress appeared, in order that 
the lord of the castle might take possession of such of | 
the wreck as should be driven ashore. Whether the 
beacon light which often blazed on the watch-tower, | 


was placed there for the benevolent purpose of warning 

vessels from the iron coast, may well be doubted, for, | 
certain it is, that, previous to the return of the Lord of 
Dunraven, almost every vessel that suffered shipwreck on | 
those rocks, went ashore on Saint Donat’s manor. | 
What a horrid custom is that which thus offers a pre- | 
mium to cruelty, and makes the land more perilous to | 


the shipwrecked mariner, than the cruel sea from whose | 
Who does not blush 
for human nature, when he remembers the scenes which || 


yawning jaws he has just escaped. 


have been enacted, not only on the savage coast of 
Cornwall, but even on the dangerous shoals of our own | 


sea coast, in these days of enlightened humanity ? 
The good fortune of the Lord of Saint Donat’s, | 
changed with the coming of the crafty Dunraven, and 


he was doomed to see from his high tower, the remnant 

of many a ‘rich argosy,’ strewed on the rocky beach of | 
his neighbor’s manor. Mr. Vaughan held no parley with | 
his neighbor’s on the subject, but he gathered up spoils 
of gold and merchandize, and even the rude garments | 
The Lord of Dunraven | 
had undergone the change which often converts the | 
spendthrift into the miser. 


stripped from the swollen limbs of the drowned, yere | 
collected into his storehouse. 


He had been a reckless | 
prodigal, flinging his gold like pebbles in his path, until 
he had been sorely pinched by poverty and distress. | 


He had seen himself deserted by the friends of his pros- | 
perity, as soon as his money was exhausted; and he | 
had lived to win rank among men, and love among | 
women, by regaining his lost wealth. All the passions \ 
of his evil nature, therefore, seemed concentrated and | 
It) 
was this which had led him to traverse the tideless | 
Mediterranean as the leader of a pirate crew—it was 
this that brought him back to his native land, when his 
Sstale was in jeopardy—it was this that induced him to | 
wed the child-like heiress—it was this that drew him to | 
the lonely hearth of his ancestral home, in order to | 
hoard up his treasures, and the raging of the winds and 
waves around his cliff-built castle, had taught him a new |, 
lesson of rapine and lust of gold. 
In the dark, smooth, deceitful character of the Lord | 
of Dunraven, there was but one redeeming quality; and | 
this was his paternal affection. Even while treating |) 
his wife with cold-hearted cruelty, he was passionately 
sttached to his twin sons, the only offspring of his mar- 
mage. However his evil passions might be aroused 


condensed in the comprehensive vice of avarice. 
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The myste- 


rious bond of union which nature seems to form between 


towards others, to them he was ever kind. 


twin children, he sought to strengthen by every means 
in his power, for he meant that brotherly love should 
make the inheritance of Dunraven an equal gift to both. 
The boys loved each other tenderly, and never were 
they seen asunder. Beautiful were they both, with 
their long, fair curling locks, their snowy complexion, 
and the ruddy glow of mountain health upon their round 
cheeks. And proud was the father—guilt-stained and 
evil as he might be—proud was the father of these noble 
He determined to train them 
up in the strict seclusion of Dunraven Castle, and when 
time should have developed the faculties of their minds 
and bodies, he designed to be their guide through the 


scions of an ancient stock. 


mazes of the world, trusting that his own dangerous 
experience would enable him to guard them from con- 
But 


above all, he resolved to make them rich; they should 


tact with the evils he had himself encountered. 


be the first in wealth as well as in beauty and in honor; 
and with this tender love and proud ambition for his 
boys ever awake within his heart, he pursued his dark 
and tortuous course of crime and cruelty. 

Night after mght in the season of darkness and 
storms, a light appeared on the Dunraven Cliffs. 
Sometimes it gleamed from one point of the headland, 
sometimes it glittered at another, but still it shone over 
the waters like a beacon-light, proffering hope, and 
The Lord of Saint 
Donat’s had watched in vain to discover the source of 
this light which flashed along the dark waters. No 
tower—no lofty pinnacle arose on the Dunraven manor, 


alas! leading only to despair. 


and it shone not from the windows of the castle; but 
had he known that a noble black steed, shod with Jelt, 
and bearing a lantern suspended from his nech, had 
been trained to traverse the edge of the cliff, he would not 
have been at a loss to understand the decree of the wick- 
Many were the wrecks which 
strewed the shore, and it was frequently observed that 


ed Lord of Dunraven. 


while the poor sailors were frequently rescued from 
the waves, the passengers, whose effects might be coun- 
ted of richer worth, rarely lived to reach the jand. 
Malek could swim like a native of the element; his 
skill in diving was wonderful, and though he was ever 
ready to go to the relief of the struggling wretches, he 
never succeeded in bringing them safe to the shore. 
Many a jewelled casket—many a bag of gold did hé 


draw from the stranded vessels, as they lay creaking 
and grinding upon the rocks, for he could venture where 


any one else would have found certain death—but the 
only treasure which Malek could never rescue, was the 
precious gift of life. 

In the meantime the boys were springing up in beauty 
and grace, beloved by everybody, excepting the swarthy 
Malek, and making the*old castle merry with their 
childish glee. Indulged by their father in every wish, 
there was only one passion in their young hearts which 
he refused to gratify. He shrunk from seeing them 
launched on the wild waters which surrounded Dunra- 
ven castle, and despite of their entreaties, he resolutely 
forbade them from entering a boat, or vemturing out 
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from the shore. 
children, they longed for the forbidden pleasure, and | 


every moment that they could steal from their father’s | 


The colon- 


nade beneath the cliff, was a favorite resort, and they 


notice, was spent upon the rocky beach. 


wandered over its resounding and rocky floor, with their 


hearts filled with vain longings to bound over the blue | 


waves, which almost laved their feet within the cavern. 


Eerly one morning Mr. Vaughan had left home on_ 
business which would detain him until nightfall, but ere , 


he went he had uttered some fierce rebuke to Malek. 
None knew what was the cause of his displeasure, but 
all could read the meaning of Malek’s awful look, when 
his master, roused to intemperate passion by the sullen 


demeanor of the culprit, with a blow of his fist felled | 
Malek arose slowly, and as he } 
Higher and higher rose the waves, yet the brothers still 


the boy to the ground. 
wiped the blood from a wound in his temple, he looked 


fixedly after Mr. Vaughan as he rode rapidly down the | 


path from the castle. 
thy features, his eyes gleamed with fierce light, and 

clenching his hands together, he raised them above his | 
head, at the same time uttering a wild and terrible cry. | 
It was but a few hours after this occurrence, which had 


only been witnessed by a few of the servants, that the 
youthful brothers came to seek the assistance of Malek. | 


They had determined to take advantage of their master’s 
absence, in order to enjoy a day’s fishing on the Swiscar | 
rock, and they besought Malek to aid them in procuring | 


the boat. For a moment Malek hesitated, but suddenly | 


a gleam of joy lighted up his dark face, and making | 
encounter darkness and tempest, when alone in the 


signs of assent, he hurried away. 

The Swisear Rock, as it is called, stands directly in 
sight of Dunraven Castle, but so far from the shore, | 
that though perfectly dry at low water, it is entirely | 
submerged as soon as the tide rises. 
Malek guided the boat, and landing the boys safely on | 
the rock, busied himself in arranging their fishing appa- | 
ratus. As soon aa he found them deeply engaged in | 
their sport, however, he loosed the boat, and rowed 
rapidly to the main land. When he approached it, he | 
suddenly leaped from the boat, which he suffered to 
float away with the receding tide, and plunging through 
the waves, he reached the rocky colonade, where he 
concealed himself from view amid the intricate wind- 
ings of the cavern. Unconscious of the danger which 
awaited them, the boys laughed and sung and shouted | 
in childish glee, and delighted with their success in 
having attained the object for which they so long, 
Sud- 


denly, however—for slowly as the tide had risen, the 


panted, they took little heed of the lapse of time. 


discovery came upon them like a thunderbolt—they per- 
ceived that the rock, which, at morn, had stood high | 
and black in the sunbeams, now presented only a ston, 
tablet, entirely encircled by the rushing waves. They 

waited long for Malek’s return, while the rock beneath 


them gradually displayed less and less of its corroded | 
They cried loudly for help, but the voice of the 1 


surface. 


waters rose high above their feeble accents, and it was |, 
not until the spot to which they clung, had dwindled to a |, 
foot breadth of dry land in the midst of a waste of | 


waters, that their peril was discovered. Alas! it was! 


P ih 


But with all the wilfulness of petted || 


A livid hue overspread his swar- 


To this place } 





discovered only to add to the horror of those who beheld 
it. The boat was gone, and no other could be obtained. 
The selfish policy of Mr. Vaughan had forbidden his 
tenants to own a boat, lest they should be thus enabled 
to board wrecks, before he should derive the first benefit 
from them, and there were now no means of access to 
the helpless boys. Vain were all attempts to reach 
them. Urged by the distress of the wretched mother, 
several of the peasants attached themselves to ropes, 
and strove to wade out to the rock, but the fierce surf 
whose violenee was now increased by a strong wind, 
drove them back bruised and bleeding upon the shore. 


| The sun set in a deep bank of heavy clouds—the cry of 


the sea-gulls was heard at intervals between the rushing 
of the mighty winds and the wild dashing of the cruel 
waters, and every thing portended a fearful storm. 


clung together on the rock. The waters covered their 
graceful forms as with a veil of diamond spray, and 
their beautiful faces, and long fair curls, heavy with 
moisture, were still seen above the boiling surge, when 
suddenly a vivid flash of lightning illumined the firma- 


/ment—a loud crash of thunder stunned the senses of the 


fearful gazers on the beach—and the next moment the 
waters swept in triumph over the Swiscar Rock. The 
beautiful and gentle boys were gone ! 

It was late on the dark and stormy evening when 
With all 
his desperate courage, he lacked moral strength, and 
rather would he have faced an armed man, than thus 


Mr. Vaughan turned his course homeward. 


presence of his Maker. He pushed rapidly forward, 


trusting to his sure-footed and well trained steed, whose 


jetty hue and singular docility had induced the super 


stitious peasants to class him with the swarthy Malek, as 
The night 
was intensely dark, but Vaughan knew that he might 


myrmidons of the wizard Lord of Dunraven. 


trust to the animal’s sagacity, and he therefore stayed 
not his speed for rocky pass or rough foothold. But 
ere they reached Dunraven Cliff, he was led to doubt 
the sagacity to which he had trusted. The lights which 
he believed to be those of Dunraven Castle, were gleam- 
ing on the right hand, while the horse seemed reso- 
lutely bent on pursuing the left hand path. At length 
yielding to the impetuous temper which characterized 
him when not under the control of his profound dis 
simulation, Vaughan drove his spurs into the creature's 
sides until the rowels were dyed in blood, and wheeling 
him suddenly round, dashed furiously onward in the 


direction of the lights. Maddened with pain, the noble 


| animal pushed forward at the top of his speed, until he 


reached the very brink of the cliff, when, perceiving his 


_ danger, he suddenly stopped, and his rider was precip 


tated over his head, sheer down a precipice, at least, 8% 
hundred feet in height. 

Vanghan had been deceived even as he had often 
deceived others. The lights which had led him astray 
were the torches of those who were watching for th 
moment when the waves should fling back upon the 
shore the bodies of the hapless children. A bleeding 
and senseless, but not lifeless body, he was borne @ 
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THE FOREST FREE. 


the castle. Crushed out of the very semblance of | 
humanity, he still retained a spark of the vital principle, 
and although all speech and motion were gone for ever, | 
he yet awoke to consciousness. He heard the words of 
all around him; they spoke as if in presence of the | 
dead, for they knew net that his ears drank in every 
sound. He listened to the denunciation of those who | 
had hated him—he caught the sounds which told 
bitter retribution for a life of crime, and, at length, | 
slowly and painfully did his tronbled mind gather the | 
awful tidings of his children’s fate. There he lay, like 
a trampled worm, unable to utter a sound, save the | 
deep and bitter moans of agony, while coldly and care- | 
lessly men talked of the death—the fearful death of his 
darling boys! The thread of life, tenacious though it 
seemed, was too frail to bear such a fearful vibration, 


é i ; | 
and ere the morning dawncd, all that remained of the | 


stately beauty of the Lord of Dunraven, was a frightful 
mass of disfigured humanity. 

The bodies of the twins, still twined in a close em- | 
brace, were cast ashore, the next day, on Saint Donat’s 
manor, and the clasp of paternal love which even the | 
waters had failed to dissever, was left unbroken when | 
they were consigned to the burial-place of their ances- | 
tors. One shroud, one coffin, and one grave, received 
those who had thus been united in birth and in death; | 
while borne on the same bier were the mutilated remains || 
of the last Lord of Dunraven. 

Malek, the vindictive Arab, was never again seen in || 
Glamorganshire, but a dumb boy, answering to his | 
description, was found to have begged his way to Lon- | 
don, and there, in that sink of vice and misery, all trace | 
of him was lost for ever. Deprived of the means of | 
expressing his wants, except by signs, and habituated, 
from his childhood, to crime, his career was doubtless | 
one of vice and misery, and, in all probability, was soon | 
atanend. Mrs. Vaughan’s weak mind was completely | 
overpowered by the terrible shock it had sustained ; and | 
she sunk into a state of mental imbecility, which, w hile || 
it darkened the mirror of memory, left her the capacity | 
for enjoying childish amusements. By the kindness of | 
the heir-at-law, she was removed from Dunraven C astle, | 
and spent the remainder of a very long life, sindisiee! 
by toys and playthings, such as would have charmed an | 


infant, apparently quite happy and contented, though | 


necessarily kept under guardianship as a confined luna- | 
tic. 

Such is the tradition of the last of the Vaughans, and 
surely the sins of the father were visited upon the chil- | 
dren in the fearful retribution which awaited the spoiler || 
of the seas. 

1} 
_Nore.—I refer the curious reader to Grose’s Antiquities of | 


England and W ales, 7th vol., for the tradition on which the fore- 
Ging tale is founded. 


Brooklyn, = } 


Tuat man, who, to the utmost of his power, aug- | 
ments the great mass of public or individual happiness, | 
will, under every institution, and in spite of all OPPO” | 


tition, be the happiest of all men himself. i 


Original. 
THE FOREST FREE. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Tuey tell us, as we wander 
Through the city’s sounding ways, 
Of a Freedom old men struggled for, 
In red and weary days— 
Of a great and priceless Liberty, 
When Father fell for son, 
And a nation harness’d to the cry, 
“ Forth! for the day’s begun!” 


We tell them as they wander 
Through the forest and the hill, 

That Freedom waik'd them like a god, 
Ere rang the rushing mill— 

That through the lone grass and the glade, 
Strong as the lifting sea, 

Ere bow’d an oak to gleaming blade, 
We walk’d—the Forest Free! 


The Forest Free—our helmets 
Were our long and shadowy hair— 
The shield that nerv’d our brazen arms 
The bow that dangled there— 
The charter that we pointed to, 
Was trac’d upon the sky, 
Above the cloud where eagles flew— 
The golden page on high. 


*T was not the trumpet anthem, 
The cannon’s tribute sound, 
That told our empire’s story, 
*Mid the echoes of our ground ! 
It was the voice unbroken, 
That rang from tree to tree— 
Clearer than blast of bugle, then— 
Voice of the Forest Free! 


The Forest Free!—our thunder 
Found deep-mouth’d thunder then, 

From crag and valley all untrod, 
Save by the forest men! 

Its herald flash leapt then from cloud, 
Which, charg’d with fire divine, 

Sail’d where the storm went quick and loud, 
Round the rejoicing pine! 


That tree which told of Freedom 
To every far-voic'd band 

That swept, like gush of mountain wave 
The green and silent land! 

The tree, that like some flag of power, 
Topping a giant sea, 

Stood forth, a token and a tower 
Over the Forest Free! 


The Forest Free! Oh, never 
To charters made by men, 

Shall yield that nobler Liberty 
That link’d and led us then! 

"T'was not a thing which sire to son, 
Pass’d downward like a vow— 

The Past, with them, had but begun— 
Their Future was but now! 


But now we all are pilgrims— 
We mark the steps of power 
In the thunder of your cities, 
The roaring ship, and tower! 
But never can the monument 
God built not bow our knee 
Like the pine, whose shadow was a tent 
Over the Forrest Free! 
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Original. up against the stream. Nearer and nearer the sounds 
RAPIN OF THE ROCK; 


OR, THE OUTLAW OF THE OHIO. 





came, and soon after there appeared 1n sight one of those 
| keel-boats that in that day navigated the western rivers. 
Slowly it ascended against the current, keeping far out 
A TALE OF THE “CAVE-IN-ROCK. | in the middle of the stream, asif purposely avoiding the 


oy ia, along which, with a line passed from tree to tree, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ‘LAFITTE, ‘THE QUADROON,’ ETC. 


| it was usually towed. It was deeply laden with mer. 

One autumn night, early in the present century, there | || chandize from New tartan, ap ere pain —— 
lay concealed in a dark inlet of the Ohio river, a low | passengers, for occasional notes of a guitar, accompanied 
black barge filled with motionless and silent men. The {\ by = rich manly tone, with a sweet female voice inter 
moon had been up half an hour, and, overtopping the | mingling, came pleasantly across the wave to the ears of 


trees on the opposite bank, shone in a broad floor of | those in the concealed barge. Slowly and heavily it 


light across the placid water; but the mouth of the inlet | ascended unail ” had crossed the wake of the ss ond 
got some distance higher up the stream than the inlet, 
when the young man who had leaped into the barge, 


cried in a thrilling tone— 


was so densely covered by overhanging and low-drooping |. 
branches of water-oaks and sycamores, anda net-work | 
of tangled wild vines, that not a ray had yet penetrated | 


The | “Now! Let her slip! 


A - ”? 
the covert in which the barge was lying in wait. 





inlet ran but a little way into the land, and from its) rong a ae from the bow-string, the 
glen-like depth, silence and gloom, it seemed a fit lair | arge shot out from the dark inlet into the bright river, 


for the preyer to dart forth from upon his prey. The| and still impelled forward by a score of flashing oars, 


boat wus broad and flat in the beam, of great length and | 


; : ‘| approached > ascendi " > 
very sharp forward, with a square stern, on which was, pproached the ascending boat. In a few seconds she 


cast the spray high from her prow as she swifily 


was under her stern, and the young captain sprang from 
ned by twenty oarsmen in loose blue shirts and deer- || the little deck upon which he had been standing, on 


skin caps and leggins, with broad belts garnished vith | beard of her. 


raised a sort of deck. She had no mast, and was man- || 


ii “ Make n sistance , iv re,” he 
pistols. In the stern sat a middle-aged man in a fox-) lake no resistance and your lives are safe,” bh 


skin cap, with the tail hanging down his back, and a|| cried coolly. 
thic ‘k | So unexpected was the appearance of the barge and 


‘so bold and daring the act, that the few men on board 
gins and moceasins, and in the hollow of his left arm) bee 7 a ip sna we pr ae 
carelessly rested a long, heavy rifle. He was a man of | adit yee igus aan rcapeaniae hes 


command of the 
large stature and vigorous form, with sinews endured to ommand of their captor began to pull in towards the 
i inlet. On the bows of the captured barge was construc 


| ted a small cabin for the accommodation of such pas 





leathern hunting-shirt, confined to his broad, 
waist by a cord of deer’s hide. He wore crimson leg-| 


every hardship of the wilderness. His features were | 


bold and of an elevated character, and his skin was! 
sengers us occasionally chose this mode of conveyance 


| to reach the Canadas and Atlantic states from New 
‘Orleans. Towards this a yartment, the you who 

the attitude of expectation. Beside him sat a oni : I oF ae, 
| had suffered none to come on board save himself and 


looking youth, habited like the oarsmen, save that he | 
1 the hunter, now made his way. Before its entrance was 


embrowned by exposure, to the swarthy hue of the! 
Indian. He was silent, and like the rest in the boat, in| 


wore in additon to their costume, a crimson sash as the 
. a || dropped a curtain, and he heard from within the low 
badge of superiority. His hand rested on the short | 

voices of prayer. He hesitated, for he was just abou 


helm and he evidently was the steersman of the barge. || 
to enter, and paused to listen. He could not hear the 


There was no conversation, and scarcely was their yeh a 
| words distinctly, but the sweet tone of voice in which 


breathing audible. Suddenly a low, prolonged whistle 
they were uttered and the tearful eloquence of the 


|| pleader, spoke to his heart. He gently put aside the 
hunting-dress, and wearing a bonnet ornamented with || ~_— Wish ber bask sowande tim, ae aatels —_ 
the war-eagle’s crest, descended the bank and leaped or ni ing before a crucifix, a graceful girl, with light flowing 
coal hair covering her shoulders and half concealing a figure 

; | _of exquisite symmetry. Beside her, with his left arm 


Pi ‘about her waist, knelt a outh scarce twenty years 
your oar-blades just beneath the surface, men, and be} : y y} 


was heard from some point above the banks of the inlet, 
and the moment afterwards a tall young man in a rich! 


“ They come!”’ he said, in a low guarded tone. “ Dip 


ready to send the barge into the deep stream at a single | 
effort!” 
Twenty oars fell lightly into the water, the men sat in 


| with the muzzle directed to her heart, while his calm 
eye was set resolutely upon the entrance to the cabin, % 
if expecting momently to see it violently crossed. He 


i Any ss TO | | 
the attitude to obey his order. In a few minutes after was a strikingly handsome and manly youth, with bait 


wards, the silence that followed his words was broken ithe the phamage of tho. seven, 0 high, gale ae 


by the distant fall of heavy sweeps from the river, as if). mat : : : 
a freighted barge was laboriously making its slow way || ane 6 Se pa eee SNe 





* A romantic cave on the river's bank, twenty leagues above | strength, had given the last touches in filling up 
+ — 4 a — as wala in former age outline. 
the haunt of a of river pirates, yayo man o : : spate) 
a singularly bold and adventurous character sie ! The young Captain saw at a glance his sacrifies® 


| age. In his right hand he grasped a richly chased pistol, F 


“Sosa tall and strikingly elegant, and grace rather tha | 
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ention, and was for a moment uncertain what course || you, unmolested, when I have taken from it,” he added 
These rogues may 


7 take to prevent it; for he felt convinced from his | smniling, “« my customary river-tithe. 

determined eye as well as from the waiting submission of | | thank you that they get off so well. We are near the 
the maiden, that he would offer her up a victim to virgin | | shore and I will soon send the craft on her way wae” 
purity if he should make the first step to advance. His | | To lighten her a few tons will be a charity to the rowers.” 

At a } said the sturdy hun- 
single bound he was beside the youth, and in an instant | 
possessed himself of the weapon. In the struggle it | 


went off, and the ball passing through the cabin door, || cabin door, which they had no sooner left than, more like 


bold spirit, however, soon came to a decision. “ Come aside with me, fair sir,” 


ter, touching his arm. 
The young man retired with him a little way from the 


slightly wounded one of the oarsmen in the barge. || two lovers than brother and sister, the captives flew into 
Instantly the deck of the captured boat was crowded || each others embrace. 


with his companions, who rushed towards the cabin with ||‘ My betrothed, my life, my own dear Adele!” 


cocked pistols and cries of vengeance. | ““ Henride, my beloved Henride!” were their mutual 


“]{o! what is this folly 7”? demanded the chief, con-|| explanations as they remained folded in each others 
} | CX] : 


| 
fronting them. “‘ Back to the barge, and he who dares || arms. At this instant an inner door of the cabin opened, 


leave it without orders, shall be shot in earnest! 


j 


To) 


|| from a state-room within. 


and a priest of venerable appearance entered the cabin, 
They both fell at his feet and 


| clasped each one of his hands. 


your boat!”’ 
“We thought violence had been done you, Captain, 





and came to your assistance,” said one of the men, a My children, Heaven will protect you in this hour 


apologetically. of danger and trial.” 
Not a word more—clear the deck, every man of | “Father, unite us in marriage as we kneel before thee, 
you ! He was obeyed with the readiness of men || that we may die together, if need be, that our souls may 
accustomed to obey without question ; and then turning || be united in one in the world of spirits,” said the youth. 
“Nay, Don Henride, it may not be. If your love be 


My brother’s child 


divined your fatal purpose, and was desirous of aver ting || | hath been consigned to me as a sacred trust, and time 


to the youth, he said in a courteous tone—‘“ Pardon my 


wildness, sir, in wresting your pistol from you—but 1) || pure it will exist beyond the grave. 


it. Be under no apprehension, sir, on this maiden’ 8 || must determine whether she shares a throne or becomes 
account.” As he spoke he looked towards the young || the brideofthechurch. Nay, ask me not again! A few 
girl, who still knelt as before—but, now, with her face || short days will bring us to this patriot chief's island- 
laid upon her arms and buried in her cloud of hair. || abode, and his words will decide your destinies. You 


Pg . ’ . : ‘ 
She is doubtless your sister?” have my blessings, my son. Henceforth let this subject 


The youth impatiently paced the little cabin several | rest until her claim be decided.” 


times without replying to this interrogatory, and then ! “My brave young Captain,” said the hunter, on 
abruptly stopped and looked the young Captain for a/| taking him aside, “ you have done me a kindness I shall 
moment full in the face—*‘‘ Yes, she is my sister,” 


he || never forget. From the day you found me lying near 


said, with peculiar emphasis upon the last word. |, your hold wounded from the attack of two enraged 
The other, scrutinized in turn his features, as if doubt- panthers and bore me to your rendezvous, and sheltered 
ing, and then suid—*‘ Be she thy sister, thy betrothed, | and tended me until I recovered, up to this night my 
or thy wedded bride, she is safe.” regard for you has hourly grown upon me. I love you 
“I thank thee, heaven! for his words sound like truth | You have many good qualities and many very 


and sincerity,’ 


as a son. 
dangerous ones. Your spirit is quite too hasty, and you 
are apt \v use your power a little too unfeelingly.” The 


The hunter 


observed it, and added—* Let this drop—only be mer- 


said the kneeling maiden, lifting her || 
face from her hands and looking upward. Then rising, I 
she turned for the first time towards him her face, and | 


fixed upon him, with eloquent yet silent gratitude, a i 


young man evidently became impatient. 


I wished to say to you, have 


pair of lovely blue eyes in which tears were yet glittering. || ! ciful where you can be. 
You 


The young Captain thought he had never beheld such H nothing to do with this conspiracy that is on foot. 


| 
She was scarcely seventeen, but || will ere long doubtless be sought out, 


celestial loveliness. and its arch 
every motion was grace and every movement but a new- || intriguing leader will try to entice you into it. Mexico 
born charm. Her eyes were so serenely blue one could || will have rulers enough without your aid. Now if you 
not but think of summer skies in looking on them. Her || wish to be more active, and honest at the same time, 
and her smile enchanted and || disband your men, and with your rifle at your shoulder, 
unite your fortunes with mine in the wilderness. It is 


the only life for a man who loves to breathe God's free 


features were beautiful, 

bewildered. Her complexion was like alabaster, but || 

with the glow of life warm beneath the surface, while || 
| I like you for shunning towns and houses—they 
| 


her cheek was just tinted, as if light had passed through |} air! 


* moss rose-leaf upon it. are fit only for women and children; but it’s a pity you 


“Well, sir Captain,” said a stern voice behind him. || could’nt be satisfied with killing Indians, without way- 


He turned quickly from the contemplation of her taping, robbing and murdering white men.” 

“ Have you done?’ demanded the Captain. 

The hunter made no reply, but taking his hand and 
grasping it warmly, turned from him in silence and 


walked to the stern of the boat. 


beauty, and beheld the hunter leaning upon his rifle in 
the door of the cabin. 

“Ah, my brave Boone! I had forgotten my courtesy 
tothee. The captured boat shall proceed, as I promised 
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In the rear of 
run into the inlet, which so effectually concealed their | the cavern the visitors noticed boxes, casks, kegs, bar 


The barges had now reached the shore, and were || pastime of roasting a deer in its hide. 


position from the river, that no passing boat could have | rels and bales of merchandize, piled to the roof, the 


suspected their neighborhood. The Captain was not a || fruits of the piratical adventures of these river marauders, 


little surprized on re-entering the cabin to find the priest 
added to the party he had left there. 

“A good night to thee, holy father,” he said with 1 
mingled respect and freedom of manner. 


| Many of the men in the cave were Spaniards, Portugese 
| and Frenchmen, but the majority were young men from 
| the Atlantic states, of desperate fortunes and character, 


“TI regret I || whom the fame of the 


river-chevalier Rapin, had drawn 


should have interrupted your voyage, but our stores here to him. Hanging from the vaulted roof of the cavern, 


have got somewhat of the lowest just now, and hearing | 
some hours since, froin my men, of the approach of a | 
boat, I prepared to levy my usual toll upon all passers || 
by ” 


“ You are then the Chevalier Rapin Carra?” respon- 





ded the priest. 
“ At your service, holy father.” 
“I know your character and will trust you.” 


“Your proffered confidence does me no more than 


justice, father. 





| 
It will be some three hours yet before 
your bout will proceed, as she is freighted with weighty |, 
as well as costly merchandize. Your own private goods } 
shall remain untouched. By the good mass! your) 
presence is timely! One of my band is near his death 
and needeth ghostly comfort. 


It is a rude one, but none so rude that || 


I pray you follow me to | 
my abode. 
Death will not pay it a visit. 
noble sir, will you accompany us?” 


Fair Signora, and you 


The priest did not hesitate to comply when a dying ! 
man needed the last offices of religion; and accompanied || 
by the lovers stepped on shore, and by a rude path fol- | 
lowed their conductor to the top of the glen and across |) 
a natural lawn, sloping to the river. Before them, } 
through the trees, they saw a bright fire, towards which i 
they directed their steps. As they approached, they || 
discovered that it was blazing on the floor of a vast 
cavern which yawned in the base of a rocky cliff that 
towered amid the forest. Around the fire and dispersed | 
through the cavern, were several groups of river-free- | 
booters, habited mostly like those in the barge. The || 
steps of the maiden faltered here. 
Uncle, stay! | 

She shud- |, 


dered as she spoke and clung to the arm of Don Henride. 


“It is terrific! I dare not go, Henride. 


Go not forward among those savage men !” 


“Fear pot, my child! Heaven watches over the inno- 


| 
} 
| 


cent and pure. Let us go forward!” 





Reassured in some degree, the beautiful girl suffered 


herself to be led into the midst of the cavern. It was || 


a vast arched vault in the rock, forty or fifty feet in! 
depth, from the front to the rear, with a low entrance, |) 
where, a few feet on the inside, expanded ‘till it spread | 
It looked upon the moonlit river, and 
In the 


mouth of the cave was stationed a heavy iron gun, direc- 


into a rude dome. 


boldly commanded its winding for many a mile. 


ted towards the river; and, arranged in various fanciful | 
forms, like weapons in an armory, around the walls of | 
the cavern were suspended guns, sabres, pistols and |, 
pikes. Strewn upon the bottom of the cave, were skins 
of wild beasts, forming couches for at least sixty men, Hl 





many of whom were sleeping or crouching upon them. | 
The group about the fire was engaged in the rude culinary | 


| mans and luxurious sofas. 


_ They looked about them with surprize. 


whither it was on its way when I interrupted it. 


they discovered a rope-ladder, which, on closer scrutiny, 
assisted by the fitful glare of the fire, they beheld was 
attached to an opening twenty feet above them. 

“ That is my sleeping chamber and strong-hold,”’ said 
the Chevalier, with a sinile, on observing the direction 
of their gaze, “ Nature, in forming this cave, kindly 
constructed a second story to it, there being as you see, 
a cavern above this, and only accessible from below by 
this rope-ladder. When I retire for sleep I ascend this 
ladder and draw it up after me; and I need no guards 
But I have also 


here another apartment which I will show you.” 


to protect me from the assassin’s steel. 


As he spoke he led them to the rear of the cavern, 
and lifting a curtain, ushered them into an artificial 


apartment constructed within it. It was hung on every 


side with the richest tapestry, and furnished with otto- — 


The floor was overlaid with 


| soft panther’s skins, and highly finished weapons of war 


and of the chase were hung, as ornaments, about the 
entrance. From the centre was suspended by silver 
chains a lamp of the same material, which shed a clear 
and brilliant light throughout this gorgeous apartment. 
Ere they could 
realize what they saw, two slaves entered bearing costly 
wines and refreshments upon chased salvers, and with 
the hospitality of a princely host, yct not without charac- 
teristic irony, their entertainer desired them to partake 
of the wines and viands. 


“ This Sicilian is scarce inferior to nectar, holy father. | 
It will suit your palate, being a favorite wine of the : 


Church. 
have been in the vaults of the Monastery at Saint Louis, 
You 


They were sent as a present from 


But for the delicacy of my taste it would now 


will like those figs. 
the Convent of Ursuline’s at Orleans, to his Reverence 
of Montreal, but missed their way. The salvers, I see, 
attract your eye. They once did service in the Bishop's 
palace at Havanna—you perceive they still bear his 
armorial bearings.” 

“Young man, it ill becomes you to add mockery 
sacrilege,” said the venerable priest, sternly. “1 can 
Lead me to 
Thy guilt and levity have pained me.” 

*“ Pierre, how is Louis Erniste?”’ the Captain demanded 
of his slave. 


partake in no spoils from God's heritage. 
the dying man. 


“ He die jus’ aft’ sun down, mas’ Capt.’,” answered 
the African. 

“ Heaven then hath shrived him, holy father,” said 
the chief, carelessly. 

“Heaven have mercy on his soul,” muttered the 
father, crossing himself devoutly. 

“ Amen!” responded Don Henride and Adele. 
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RAPIN OF 


The Chevalier looked upon the devout expression of || the West. 


the lovely girl’s face as she repeated the prayer, and 
come emotion seemed to possess him, evidently excited || 
by her beauty. He glanced at her again, and a third 
time under its impulse, until his manner attracted the | 
lover's eye, When he turned carelessly on his heel as if || 
to leave the apartment. At this instant, a bugle was | 
sounded sharply in the distance. 

“Ha! what means this signal from that quarter!” he | 
cried, starting with undisguised surprize. ‘ L’ Eveque,’ 
he said, turning to an inferior officer, who then entered 
hastily, if 
“ Eveque, I know it! 
On your life answer for the safety of these prisoners on 


as to communicate some _intelligence— 


My ears are as sharp as thine. 


my return.” 


'? repeated Don Henride. 


“ Prisoners! 

But the Chevalier was gone. 
of the cavern he met his lieutenant. 

“What means this, Albert? Ha! 
again!” 

“T have just descended from the look-out, and from 


there it sounds 


its summit could discern a barge at anchor a mile up the 


river, from which it came. As I came down a small 


hoat put off from it, and is now making towards our || 


port.” A third time the bugle was heard. 


“That bugle rung with a military key. It may bea 
detachment of soldiers sent against us—yet they would 
hardly herald their approach. It seems a note of parley 
too! Get the men under arms and be ready to resist 
any hostile attack. I will go and see what visitors we 
aré likely to expect.” 

With these words, Rapin hastily descended to the 


river and sprang into a small boat which lay beneath the 


THE 


At the outer entrance |) 
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It had two short masts, and one half of its 
| length was covered with a roof, on which a sentinel was 
| pacing to and fro. On the forward part of her, was 
! plainly visible, a couple of mounted carronades, and a 
large number of men were on board of her. 
| “Tmust guard against treachery I see,” said the young 
| river-chief, after surveying the vessel for a few minutes. 
“Ha! what have we here?” he suddenly exclaimed, 
|| starting pl “ By heaven! another craft, the very fel- 
"| low to this!’ 
i The object that attracted his attention, was a second 
| barge, with sails hoisted, that slowly swept in sight 
| around a point above, and came majestically down the 
| stream. When within a short distance of the other, it 
| lowered its sails, rounded to and dropped anchor. Be- 
fore he recovered from his surprize, a third vessel, of 
a smaller size and different construction, made its 
'| appearance, and then directly after came a fourth, and a 
| fifth, ‘till eleven, barges, keei-boats, peroques and lug- 
| gers, with a vast square flotilla, burdened with camp 
| equipage, had hove in sight round the point, floated 
| down and dropped anchor opposite to his position. 

“ This arrangement looks warlike, and were it not so 
imposing, I should fear it was an expedition against me,” 
said the young Captain, who had silently observed their 
movements. ‘ It is the scheme against Mexico come 
to a head, and yonder boat I passed, doubtless bears 
some proposition for Rapin of the Rock to join it. I 
will return and give these gentlemen a hearing. They 
little suspect what interest the outlaw, Rapin Carra, has 


in this matter. Bend to your oars, men! I would be at 


the rendezvous!” 





| The strangers, on arriving opposite the strong-hold, 


branches of an overhanging larch, and in which reclined || had pulled in near the shore, and hailing, asked permis- 


The voice of their chief roused them 
from their indolent repose, and in an instant the light 


four oarsmen. 


boat was swiftly following the line of the shore, yet} 
keeping so close in with the black shadows of the trees, 
as to be scarcely visible. The oars were muffled, and 
so lightly were they dipped in the water, that they 
glided along noiselessly. In a short time, the sound of 
He 
then bade his men cease rowing and keep still by hold- 
ing te the limb of a tree, beneath which they were pas- 
sing. The strange boat soon appeared in sight, descend- 
ing the current a few yards from the shore. It came 
opposite to them, and the chief saw that it was rowed 
by six men, and that two gentlemen, one wrapped in a 
military cloak and the other in a citizen’s dress, sat con- 
versing in the stern. Above their heads a small white 


flag floated in the moonlight. The robber chief let 
the 


oars was heard approaching from up the river. 


mM pass, saying to himself— 
“This looks like the opening of the conspiracy, 


p Worthy Boone warned me against. 
eavern, 


Let them go to the 
I will be with them as soon as I ascertain the 
complexion of the craft anchored above.” 

The boat of the strangers kept on its way without 
‘mterruption, and the Chevalier continued to pursue the 
winding shore of the river as before. Half a mile fur- 
ther above, he came in sight of a large river lugger, such 


“s wore, in thet day, built to descend the great rivers of | 


17 


sion to land and be conducted to the Chevalier Rapin. 
His lieutenant received them and led them to the cavern, 
in the front of which the whole band was drawn up in a 
hostile attitude. Here, under a gnard, they were 
detained until the Captain's arrival. He was scon seen 
| advancing across the mountain space between the river 
and the cave. 

“Is this the Chevalier Rapin, I address ?” asked with 
courteous ease, the gentleman in the military cloak, 
| meeting him a step or two ere he reached them. On 
being answered in the affirmative, he added, in a lower 


tone of voice, as if inviting confidence—* It would give 
me pleasure to hold a few moments conversation with 
you apart from your people.” 

The Chevalier preceded them imto the cave, and 
They stood beneath a 
|lamp which cast its broad light upon the countenance 
and person of the gentleman who had addressed him, 
and revealed a face full of intellect, mn eye piercing as 
the eagle's, features noble and well defined, and a fore- 
head proad and commanding. His bearing was charac- 
terised by native ease and dignity of manner, and there 
was a certain military elegance in his mien that dis- 
tinguised him both as a soldier and a gentleman. On 
the countenance of the other, who was taller and stouter 


signified his readiness to listen. 








than his companion, was stamped resolution, singularly 
blended with benevolence. He was a dark, handsome 
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man, and looked like, as he was, a high-born Milesian || 


cavalier. A moment was passed in mutual scrutiny of 


each other's persons, during which the young Captain © 


was not less struck with the commanding port of one 
and the chivalrous bearing of the other, than they were 
impressed with the fine, manly person and courteous 
manners of one whose profession was so lawless, and | 
with whom crime was daily pastime. 

“Sir Chevalier,” said the military man, at once 
unreservedly opening the conference, “ you see before | 
you the leaders of an expedition, which has been three 
years maturing, for establishing an eastern Mexican | 
empire, the capital of which shall be—”’ 


“ Now, Colonel,” said the Milesian, interrupting him, | 


“ T fear you unfold our plans too freely.” 


“Nay, Blennerhasset, the Chevalier must have all our | 


confidence or none. New Orleans, Sir Chevalier, we | 
design shall be the capital of our new empire. Once in | 
possession of this city, and I can count upon twenty thou- 
sand Mexican troops and a large Spanish fleet, in thirty | 
days thereafter. The possession of this key to the great | 
valley of the West, will give us the empire of it, and | 
from the Inkes to the Mexican gulf, from the Alleghanies | 
to the Rocky Mountains, there will be established one | 
individual Empire that shall own no rival. We are here | 


to invite you to join us.” 
. | 


He paused, and fixed his penetrating glance upon the 
young Captain's face. For a few moments he seemed 
to reflect upon the startling disclosure he had listened 
to, then said— 

“ Methinks, gentlemen, this scheme were feasible 
could you possess yourselves of New-Orleans, and after- 
wards receive the promised strength from Mexico.” 

“ New-Orleans is weakly garrisoned, and we have 
hopes also of getting one high in command there to 
favor us. Should he not do so, we have forces with us 
sufficient, with your aid, to ensure success, if a bold 
stroke is made. With regard to Mexico, you should 
first know its peculiar politics, and the basis of our | 
hopes from that quarter. 
divided into two great political parties, the heads of | 
One of 


them is he who is already in possession of it through 


The Empire of Mexico is 
which are two rival aspirants to the throne. 


usurpation, the other is a young girl, the daughter and 
heir of the late Emperor, whose sceptre is now unjustly 
wielded by his brother and her uncle. 
faction finding it in vain to overthrow him, have deter- 


mined to divide the Empire and establish a new one, | 


and place the Princess at the head of it. A proposition | 


has been made to this government for aid in this project, | 


but it was declined. Miranda, their ambassador, then | 
made private overtures to myself and others to which I 


have acceded. Within 


a mile of you lies our fleet of eleven boats with seven 


Thus far are our plans ripened. 
hundred men. Add to our forces your own, and receive 
in our army for yourself the rank of a Colonel.” 

“ This were selling prudence for servitude—my liberty 
for a badge of slavery. 


I am.” 


No, gentlemen, I am content as 


“ Where now you command but a handful of outlaws | 
you will then command an army,” continued the other. 


THE 


The Princess’ | 


ROCK. 


———— = ———— 


“Yet I had rather be the chief of a band of outlaws 
than be second in an Empire.” 

“You will gain inexhaustible wealth.”’ 

“ My resources, gentlemen, are now sufficiently ample. 
Not an argosy goes freighted by but does homage to my 
power. No, gentlemen—the hand of the Princess would 
scarcely tempt me from my rock.” 

’ 


“* The hand of the Princeas!’ 


spirator, with a glance of mistrust. 


repeated the chief con- 
“Can he suspect!” 
he said, aside to his companion. 

“Tt may be,” answered the other, with a smile, “ you 
had best not urge him further lest he rival you. I’ faith! 
he is a proper looking free-companion !” 

The other bit his lip and slightly smiled. 
ear of Rapin had caught every word. 

“ Pray, gentlemen, where is this Princess during the 


The quick 


pending of the expedition ?”” 

“Awaiting the issue in a convent at New-Orleans, 

under the protection of an uncle high in rank in the 
| Romish church, and one of the spiritual leaders of our 
confederacy. He was to have been with us at our island 
rendezvous some weeks since, to confer with us, but 
impatient at his delay, we have already launched forth 
upon the enterprize.” 
| 
_ asked the Chevalier, with some interest. 
“ Yes!’ answered the conspirator, with surprize. 

| “And is the Princess very fair, with soft blue eyes 
_and hair like a cloud in the sunlight?” 

“You have described her with equal poetry and 
truth,” said the Milesian, smiling. 

“ Gentlemen, Iwill join you in this expedition,” le 
said, with a readiness that surprized them. 

Again the chief of the conspiracy bit his lip and 
seemed to search with his dark piercing eyes, the inmost 
heart of the young man. But the quiet expression of 
his face baffled even his keen scrutiny. 

| “Do you mean what you say, Sir Chevalier?” he 
asked with doubt. 

| “Ido! To-morrow I will follow your fleet, and on 
its arrival at New-Orleans, place myself and men at your 


| 


disposal.” 
_ Again the searching glance of the conspirator scanned 
his face, and then, as if throwing aside an unworthy sut 
picion, he frankly grasped his hand. 

“Be it so—we gladly accept your services. 


It is 
time we should return to our flotilla and get under 
weigh, for the dawn must find us many leagues below 
“this.” 

“In the morning, I will follow you with my boats. 
Adieu, gentlemen!” he said, as he took leave of them 
at their boat. : 

The young river-chief followed with his eyes the 
ascending barge, until it was lost by a bend in the shore. 

“There goes a dark and dangerous man,” he thet 


‘said. “ But with all the subtlety of his active spirit 


with all his towering ambition and arch diplomacy, | 
will defent his hopes, if, what I begin to suspect with 
reference to my fair prisoner, prove true, I will snatch 
the prize from his very grasp, for I like not the ma? 
There is a cunning, serpent-like look in his eyes, thst 


“Was he a tall, venerable man, with white locks!” | 
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my nature rises against. It were strange indeed, if They were betrothed in infancy and grew up together 
what I believe prove true! I will at once confirm or | until three years ago, when it became politic to separate 


destroy my suspicions. How the past rushes back at | them, and to dispose of her hand to the saviour of her 
the thought !”’ He turned and walked towards the cavern | country.”’ 


as he spoke. “And do you thus term this arch conspirator? Am- 
“Your lieutenant reports the keel-boat ready to pro- |) bition—not love for your country, priest—ambition such 


ceed, Captain,” said one near him. -as wrecked Lucifer—alone inspires him to establish the 
He turned and beheld the huntsman. 


“Then proceed on your way in peace, brave hunter. | must be won by other means and by other hands. How 


} 
| 
} 
| 


‘empire you propose. No, holy father! Her empire 


Farewell!” and the Chevalier prepared to go forward. | happens this youth then with the Princess ?”’ 
” . 4 - . . 
“ But the passengers ?”’ he ventured to inquire. “He followed her to her convent, and lived near it 
“They will remain,” was the decided reply. | three years in disguise, it seems, with frequent opportu- 
“Young man, surely you will do no wrong in this | nities of communication with her. Hearing of this, I 


” | . 
matter. | removed her, to bring about, by her presence and my 
‘ 7 , = 2 ; 9? nea » (* . ; . ° . 
‘Who made you my judge, sir?” cried the Chevalier, | influence, a more speedy issue to the long pending expe- 
. 7. hi : . .” ‘ . . > . 
angrily. ‘‘ Leave me while you can do so in safety. dition. The third day after leaving the city one of the 


The old hunter gazed after him a moment as he strode | crew cast aside his outer dress and Don Henride stood 
towards the rock, and then with a sigh, turned his foot- |) before me.” 


steps towards the barge. Shortly afierwards he was |) « A gallant youth, and worthy of her. So he has been 
proceeding on his way up the river. | wooing his way all along thy voyage. Truly I like that. 


The Chevalier was soon in the presence of his prison- | But to be sure it would not have harmonized with thy 
ers. “Holy father, I would a word of private con- | sacred office to throw him overboard. Father, this mat- 
ference with you,” he said, as he entered. ter must be managed differently. I have done much 

The priest followed him into the large apartment of | mischief in my life, I will now do a good act to atone 
the cavern and seated himself near hira in a recess. | for it. These two must be made one this hour.” 


“Reverend father, I would ask thee first who the |, “ Never!” said the priest, firmly. 
“Is thy hope in the success of this conspirator thy 


| only objection 7” 


noble youth is with thee ?”’ 
“Nay, son, it can matter little to thee 7” 


“It matters much. Be frank and open. I know |, 
Is he the) “ Come with me.” 


He then led him from the cave, and ascended bya 


“* The only one.” 


more than you suspect my knowledge of. 
maiden’s brother ?” 


“No, save as a Christian,” | winding path to the highest summit of the rock. 


“Humph! I thought as much. Is he not her lover.” ‘Now tell me what thou seest, father, to the East 
“ Nay—they are both but children.” | where the moon shines bright on the river.” 
" And yet, holy sir, you are ready to wed her to an “sé Surely, a fleet of many vessels sweeping past with 


arch and hoary conspirator, as the price of assisting to } the current,” he said, with surprize. 

restore to her half of her empire.” | “Thy eyes do not deceive thee. On the deck of 
“ How know you this?” || the foremost stands the conspirator chief and his friends. 
“Answer me, father—is the maiden not the Princess | They are on their way to the siege of Orleans. Is it 

Adéle, whose right to the Mexican sceptre is now con- || not a brave sight, father? How stately they move past !”” 

tested ?”” | “How know you this to be his fleet?” asked the 
“IT may not conceal it from thee,” answered the || priest eagerly. 

priest, surprized and alarmed. ‘‘ Within the hour its chief—the husband thou wouldat 
“ Wherefore is she with thee? It is because impatient | purchase for thy niece, was here, on land, in conference 

in thy ambition to place her upon thy brother’s throne, with me. He made me a proposition to join him.” 


thou wouldst hasten to sacrifice the victim. Old man, ‘And you—” 
thou art hoary in guilt to do this thing even in thy mind! ||“ Consented !”” 
Dost thou not see she loves the youth as her life, and } And, if I rightly interpret that smile,"’ said the 


I priest, “‘ consented but to betray him!" 


plighted heart to another is to break it. And to whom “Thou hast rightly interpreted, holy father. Thou 
wert thou about to give the lovely girl? A man twice | seest now, that without my aid you have no interest in 
her age, familiar with all duplicity, and whose thirsty | yonder expedition. That aid you will never obtain. 
en would even make her a stepping stone to still | Give your consent to the union of Adéle with Don Hen- 
1 > “e > . . > j . : 
sher powers than her hand could confer. A dark and | ride, and she shall not only recover the half of the king- 
“orrupt man—a traitor to his country and his honor. | dom, but the two shall sit together on the very throne of 
And in such a guilty bosom you would lay this spotless || the Montezuma.” 


even the cloister will tell thee to make over a maiden’s 


dove! Think you it would rest there long uncontami- || “ There is a strange power in your words. How wilt 
a No, no, holy father! Who is this youth ?”’ he | thou assure me of their fulfilment?” 
“emanded abruptly. | “Had the late Emperor no other child than this 


“A Mexican grandee’s son, and her cousin german. | daughter ?’’ asked the Chevalier abruptly. 
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“He had a son, who, if he had lived, would be now || 


twice her years.” 


“* What became of him?” 


“In early manhood he became dissolute, drew his | 


sword upon his imperial father, and then fled into the | 
mountains, where he gathered around him a numerous | 


band of the refuse of society, and by his depredations, } 
Finally he was outlawed l 


filled the land with terror. 
and afterwards taken and beheaded.” 

“Tt was a faithful friend who died in his stead. Don) 
Ferdinand Calatreva stands before you, reverend father !”’ 


| 





The priest started back with alarm, as if he had seen | 
a spirit, and then, with dilated vision stared upon him | 


with horror, as he stood before him bareheaded in the | 
At length he gasped— 


“I do recognize thee, fearful man! 


moonlight. 
It is my brother’s | 


Oh, my heart would yearn to | 


very voice and bearing. 
” 


clasp thee toit. Butaway,away! Thou art accursed! 
“Nay, father!’ he said, kneeling, “ I am penitent | 
and beg forgiveness of thee and Heaven, for my crimes | 


. . . . . | 
against my royal sire. To prove my sincerity, unite | 


RAPIN OF THE ROCK. 


‘Better die thus than be indebted to the hands of 
guilt and crime for thy throne,” he cried, lifting the 
reeking blade into the air as they fell dead into each 
other’s arms at his feet. The next instant the weapon 
was sheathed in his own bosom, and he fell a corpse 
beside their dead bodies. 

The issue of the conspiracy and the fate of the chief 
actors in it, are known to the world. Its signal defeat and 
the arrest of the leader, were effected it is said, by the 
treachery of a Captain of a band of river rovers, who had 
pretended to link his fortunes with him The subsequent 
career of Rapin of the Rock—the bold and terrible 
Chevalier Carra—it can only be conjectured from the 
fact, that not long afterwards, a young man suddenly 
appeared in Mexico at the head of a powerful army and 
_ demanded the throne as his right, declaring himself to 
be the legal heir; and, that in a pitched battle, he was 
afterwards defeated and slain by the Emperor's own 
| hand. 


not, neither history nor story make mention. J. H. 1. 


Don Henride and my sweet sister, Adéle, and I will | 


place them upon the throne which is mine by right, and | 


which my uncle has usurped.” 
“ First prove thy sincerity by doing what thou hast | 


promised, and thy sister shall then become Don Hen- | 


ride’s bride!’ at length answered the priest. 

““ Nay—I have only to set foot on the soil of Mexico, 
and lift my standard, to become in ten days the leader 
of an army that shall shake the very gates of the imperial 
capital. This army shall be at thy bidding if thou wilt 
secure my sister's happiness as [ wish. She was a 
bright cherub when I last saw her, twelve years ago—lI | 





have often thought of her with tears and affection. I | 


had purposed never to see my native land again. But | 
I will sacrifice myself for her, if need be, and by my | 
duty to his child, atone in some degree for my filial diso- | 


bedience and guilt towards my father.” | 


The priest made no reply, but his manner was 


troubled, and there was a settled purpose of good or | 
evil in his eye, that the young chief did not altogether 


like. They returned to the tapestried apartment, where 
they had left the lovers. 

“ Father, wilt thou do my bidding?” again asked the 
Chevalier. 

“ They shall be united,” answered the priest, gloomily 
and evasively. 

“Nay, holy father, I like not this reluctance. It) 
must be Gone to defeat for ever the hopes of this con. | 


| 
| 


spirator.”’ 

“It shall be done,” 
down my children. 
expressed.” 

They knelt, and he performed the ceremony in a deep, 


he solemnly answered. “ Kneel 


sepulchral and ominous tone, that chilled their hearts. i 


“ Now, these that God hath joined together let no man | 
put asunder ! 
With these solemn words, and as the bridegruom bent || 
over to kiss his bride, he suddeniy drew from his bosom | 
a glittering knife and plunged it first into her bosom and | 


then into his. i 


| within him, no perceptions of an immortal principle, » 


| the clouds that lower, and the storms that gather, see 
no end to the murky darkness of the former, and 
I will grant your wish so often | 


Original. 
A THOUGHT ON IMMORTALITY 


Wuew in reflecting upon pleasures that add a zest 
and a charm to existence, on absent friends whom we 
' trust to meet, on amusements which we hope to enjoy, 
on anticipations of which we expect the reality—when 
in the eagerness of sanguine aspirations, and the pleni- 
_tude of desire we paint the loved object with unreal 
| beauty, and feed our minds upon baseless visions thet 
naturally flow from our innate desire for worldly happ- 
ness, how often does the thought invade the solitude of 
our meditations, that these pleasures must all end, thai 
we meet with the absent but to part again, that al 
amusements which Earth affords are empty and transi- 
tory—that anticipations which we nourish, no matter 


Whether this was Don Ferdinand Calatreva or | 





| how warmly, bring to us in their realization not half the 
pleasure with which our ardent minds had at first clothed 
them, and that finally, no matter how fondly we maj 
cherish the Delusions of Life, Death must one day mark 
us for its own, and consign to its “ starless and eternal 


” 


| slumbers, 
of existence. 
| How unwelcome such a thought to him who can fee 


assurance of a higher destiny, than that which is bounded 
by an Earthly existence, and an earthly tomb ; who amd 


the hopes, the wishes, and the anticipation | — 





period to the horrors of the latter, save in the tot# 


-annihilation of every perception, that makes wf 


acquainted with the existence of both; to such, li 


must appear a blank, promising nothing here, and wor | 
than nothing hereafter; a dreary vision, in the dim 


| indistinctness of which, the present good is ever ove 


| shadowed by the gloom of the coming evil; and if sw 
be the case—if our hopes of living hereafter are vait “ 

| illusory, who, I ask, would willingly bear to live, © 

living, dare to die? G. L. B- 
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Original. it 
REFLECTIONS AT THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





Tue departure of day is a natural period for medita- 
tion. Another portion of our brief existence is stricken 
off. The hopes that enlivened—the employments that 
occupied it, are laid aside, and the mind which was, 
perchance, too much elated or depressed by surrounding | 


objects—subsiding, takes more accurate note of time, | 
and of itself. Light withdraws its exciting vehicle, 
and silent Darkness, the sister of Contemplation, re- | 


sumes her reign. The solemn regency of stars comes 
forth on the mighty concave, bearing witness that God 
remembereth his great family, around whom he hath 
drawn the curtains of repose. Perhaps the moon, 
silvering hill and vale and stream, glides on her course 
of beauty, the hostage of a more glorious orb, which 


Seem they not all to 


shall soon revisit the firmament. 
utter the promise of Divine love— Seed-time and har- | 
vest, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall 


not cease ?”’ 
Let us look back upon all the changes of the parted 

Let us take our leave of it, kindly and tenderly, 

It brought 


day. 
as of a friend who must return to us no more. 
us gifts from the “ Better Land ’—opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, of confirming good resolution into 
habit, of seeking the happiness of others, and of increa- | 
sing our own. May we be enabled to couple the | 
memory of its gifts with their faithful improvement. | 
May it have spoken to us of Him who sent them and ! 
itself to us in mercy, and found listening and loving | 
hearts. And if, as we retrace its lineaments, a tear of |, 
contrition should mingle with them, may it be accepted |; 
by Him 

“ Who, from his throne of glory hears 

Through seraph songs, the sound of tears.” 


Ere we bid farewell to the day whose mantle has faded 
at the gates of the west, let us inquire if any event has 
marked it in the old time that was before us. 
it was the anniversary of some revolution in the history 


j 


Perhaps 


of nations ; of the birth or death of some illustrious indi- | 
vidual—or, in the domestic annal, it may have portrayed 
some feature of joy or sorrow, of hope or adversity, } 
which it is both fitting and salutary to retrace and de- } 
press. The habit of marking our recurring days by the || 
peculiar lineaments which appertain to them, imparts a | 
kind of individuality which heightens their importance, | 
and might aid us in so arresting their fleeting course, as 


to number and apply them to wisdom. It is a useful || 
practise, to arrange systematically, in a manuscript | 
book a list of events which have distinguished every day | 
inthe year. They may be gathered from the scroll of || 
history, from general reading, especially biographical, | 
and from the heart’s treasured legends of friendship and |) 
domestic love. To recapitulate in the evening the 
events thus commemorated, among other subjects of | 
meditation, will often have a tendency to rekindle grati- y 
tude to an unwearied Benefactor. 
At this very moment, during years that are past, i] 
nations may have been organizing amid the pangs of | 


| iceberg, and the shipwreck ! 


| dying! 


| his way rejoicing.” 


| left. 


| for renewed toil. 
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revolution, or the horrors of war. Is our own country 


| at peace? and under the protection of laws, which give 


confidence to the weakest, and guard the rights of those 
who have no where to lay their heads? How many may 
have mourned the fate of their dearest ones slain in 


| battle ; or, musing on their adventurous course upon the 


deep, shudder at the thought of the tempest and the 
Are those whom we love, 


safe? How many are now suffering from sickness, or 


| bending, with broken hearts, over the couch of the 


Are we in health? Are our dear ones un- 
touched by the destroyer? 

Souls are at this moment going forth, some rent 
unwillingly from the body, terror-stricken, unprepared. 
Is our own ready for the summons? Oh! how great is 


the value of each fleeting day, which, by lengthening 


| our probation, gives us opportunity to repair what has 


been omitted, to repent of what is amiss, and to take 
stronger hold of that only hope, which is to the soul as 
‘an anchor, sure and steadfast.” 

The spirit of our grateful prayer should rise upon the 
downy pinions of night, for the refreshment of sleep. 
How sweet, yet mysterious, is that balm which, shed 
on the closing eyelids, soothes the weary multitude from 
their pain, and cheats the worldly-minded from their 


| “ carking care,” and divides the bad, for a while, from 


their evil practices, and renews yae Christian to “ run 
The sad ot heart lays down his 
burden; and an act of oblivion passes over all that had 
distressed him. The traveller ceases to count the 
leagues that divide him from his native land, and the 


The 


galley-slave bows his head upon the oar, and is as 


prisoner to measure the walls of his dungeon. 


great as a king. The sea-boy forgets alike the storm 
that rocks the mast, and the home that he had too rashiy 
The voyager, with the tear of parting on his 
cheek, slumbers deeply, notwithstanding 


“ The visitation of the winds, 
That take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamors in the slippery shrouds.” 


| The poor beast of burden, whom no eye pitied, tastes 


the compassion of sleep; and the camel in the desert 


starts no longer at the bells of the caravan. The wea- 


ried school-boy forgets his task ; and, perhaps, in some 


curtained chamber, 


“The nurse sleeps sweetly, hir'd to watch the sick, 
Whom, snoring, she disturbs.” 


The child, who, in the passing day, took its first little 
lesson of sorrow, sobs slightly in its broken dreams, and, 
The 


infant, on the arm of its happy mother, wears a smile, 


turning upon the pillow, seeks pleasanter visions. 


as if it heard the whisper of angels. 

With such beautiful ministrations of mercy, does the 
Father of our spirits surround the close of every day 
which he giveth us; alluring us, by the sober twilight 
into which it fades, to those acts of meditation which 
compose the mind, and then shedding on the eyelids 
thar holy refreshment of sleep, which prepares the body 
Ever mindful is He of the creatures 
whom he has formed ; in his care for the spirit that can 
never die, not forgetting the frail flesh, nor in his pro- 
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may help to lead us where there is no more night, and 
where no contrition may draw its sorrowful shadow over 
the eye of the soul. 


Original. 


THE SEAL. 


BY WILLIAM RB. TAPPAN. 





“ Wuewn they were returned out of the garden from the Bath, 
the interpreter took them, and looked upon them, and said 
unto them, ‘ Fair as the moon!’ Then he called for the seal, 


Bath. So the seal was brought, and he set his mark upon 
them, that they might be known in the place, whither they 


their countenances more like those of angels.” 


The Pilgrim's Progress. 
I. 


‘* Farr as the moon!” celestial seal, 
Oh, for thy mark of blessing ! 
Meek ornament—I pant to feel 
The sign my brow impressing. 
To cleanse sin’s spot, and make me fair, 
Beyond what beauteous angels are, 
Is thy strange power, Religion! 


‘ Fair as the moon !""—woe’s me! unclean! 
Where folly, in commotion, 

Upeasts its mire, I long have been 
Disporting in the ocean. 

To thy dear Bath, my Lord, I flee; 

So! bring the seal—affix on me, 


Eternally, Religion! 
It. 


Now will I tell what wondrous charm 
Hath mercy’s crystal waters, 

To cleanse the soul, the passions calm 
Of Misery’s sons and daughters. 

Now will I sing the blessed seal, 

Whose outward impress doth reveal, 
Throned in the heart, Religion! 


IV. 


“Fair as the moon!" ingenuous youth ! 
Who long’st to lift the curtain, 

And gaze beyond, and know, for truth, 
What now, is hope, uncertain— 

Wouldat thou, by prescience, ills forego ? 

Wear thou her seal and thou shalt know 
His state, who finds Religion ! 


v. 
So simple, unsuspecting thou ; 
Though constant perils find thee— 


Yea, though a willing victim now, 


Sin's dreadful fetters bind thee— 





remember Him, at the birth and death of every fleeting | 
day, and so do His will, that our evening meditations | 


wherewith they used to be sealed that were washed in his | 


were yet to go; aud the mark was set between their eyes. | 
This seal greatly added to their beauty, for it was an orna- | 
ment to their faces. It also added to their gravity, and made | 


SEAL. 


visions for the flesh, overlooking the spirit. So may we | 





Boston, June, 1841. 


Thou hast no fear, thou know’st no pain, 
Nor see’st thy cell, nor feelst thy chain— 
Blind, lost, without Religion! 


Vi. 


“ Fair as the moon !”—along this dark 
Wild road, by perils driven— 

Oh, fragile woman! wear the mark 
That pitying Love hath given. 

On dangerous land, on stormy sea, 

A certain panoply will be 
The talisman, Keligion! 


Vil. 


How blest, to-day, avails thee not ; 
How free life’s book from sorrow— 
The smiles there now—a tear will blot 
That various leaf, to-morrow ! 
Let light shine down upon the page 
Of youth, maturity and age— 
The only light, Religion! 


Vill. 


’Tis all thou need’st, thou village maid! 
To make thy beauty glorious ; 

Though in unequalled charms arrayed, 
And o’er all hearts victorious— 

One thing thou lackest—part with gold, 

Yea, all, to buy what can’t be sold 
For worldly dross, Religion ! 


Ix. 


Thou city’s pride !—The speaking face, 
Where mind informs each feature ; 

The faultless form, and matchless grace, 
Which make the perfect creature— 

These that thou thus rejoicest in, 

Win earth; but Heaven they cannot win; 
Nought doth it, but Religion! 


x. 


Tis all thou need’st to make short life 
A day of white-winged hours ; 

From all its care-paths weeding strife, 
The thorn from all its flowers. 

"Twill soothe away thy latest sigh, 

*T will cheer thee when thou art to die; 
Naught doth it but Religion ! 


Yea, when before Him thoul’t appear, 

Whose ways are everlasting— 

Thy gentle spirit need not fear, 

But, crowns and praises casting 
Before His feet, thou shalt rejoice, 
And with the ransomed lift thy voice, 

Who wear the seal, Religion! 


ee ee 


ee ae ee 


















































THE VISION 


Original. 


THE VISION OF OLD AGE. 


BY ISAAC M’LELLAN, JR. 





“ How pleasant is the vision of a peaceful corner, in a peace- || 
ful room, reserved for our last declining years, and tended by || 


the assiduities of home, where we may sit for a term in the arm 
chair appropriated to our comfort, and discourse with old 
friends about the old things which we have seen together, and 


tell our inquiring juniors of events which already belong to, 


history, or which are only kept alive in our memory; and then 
turn aside from these matters, and lend an indulgent ear to the 
prattle of little children.”"—Rer. Dr. Greenwood. 

How bright the vision of a calm, 

And aweet retreat at close of life! 

A peaceful fireside with its group 

Of children, and the aged wife! 

The curtains closed—the soft lamp lit, 

The sofa wheeled beside the hearth, 

While every eye around reflects 

The inward glow of social mirth. 


Upon the venerable head 

Of Age, how proudly rests its crown! 
The snowy crown of silver hair 
Flowing in wavy ringlets down ! 

The jewelled diadem that weighs 
The monarch’s stern imperial brow, 
Is not so fair a sight to see 


As Age’s honored brow of snow. 


Methinks I see a happy ring 

Of beaming faces crowd around 

To catch the priceless gems of truth, 
Upon the lips of Wisdom found, 

And list delighted while the sire 
Recounts the wond’rous scenes of old— 
Tells all the marvels he has seen, 
Marvels they all would fain behold. 


Perchance upon the rolling main, 

In early life his lot was cast, 

And he hath many a year been tossed 
Upon the tall ship’s bending mast. 

Oft hath the raging whirlwind howled 
Around him in the midnight dark, 

Oft hath the roaring ocean raged 
Around his tempest-driven bark. 


Oft has his shipwrecked form been hurled 
Upon the bleak and wintry coast, 

And many have his eyes beheld 

Amid the o’erwhelming billows lost. 

The savage on the unknown shore, 

Above his drooping form hath bent, 

And with a kindly wish to heal, 

Hath many a helping succor lent. 


Or haply some barbaric chief 

Wielding his deadly club and spear, 
Hath held him in his wretched tent, 

In servitude for many a year ; 

Compelled him to the toilsome chase, 

Or led him forth to savage wars, 

Where freqnent amid yelling foes, 

He hath been darkly seamed with scars. 


OF 








OLD AGE. 14] 


Or haply in the palm-tree’s shade, 
By gushing fount or bubbling rill, 

Or by the spreading plantain’s grove, 
Where tropic birds delight to trill, 
Or where the mango or the nut, 
Above the Indian’s cabin wave, 

Full many a year of life he knew, 


A willing captive, happy slave. 


Or haply in his old arm chair, 

He may to list’ning childhood, tell 

Of many a rich and famous land, 
Beyond the heaving ocean’s swell. 

Oft in great London’s crowded street, 
The ancient wanderer may have gazed 
Where the old Abbey or Saint Paul's 
Their spires above the city raised. 


He may have leaned o’er Shakspeare’s grave, 
Where clear the Avon pours its tide, 

Or o’er the dust of Scott have stood, 

Or mourned where glorious Milton died ; 

Up the broad Rhine he may have roamed, 
And on its castled cliffs gazed long, 

Recalling many a stirring scene, 


Of days of chivalry and song. 


Or haply up the pouring Seine, 

By Havre or Rouen he swept, 

And thro’ gay Paris’ guarded gate, 
With pleasure-swelling breast he stept; 
Gazed on its Louvre and its halls, 
Once famous for their deeds of arms, 
Where stern Napoleon shook the world 
With all his maddening alarms. 


Or haply o’er that bright blue sea 
That breaks on green Italia’s shore, 
He sailed of old—past by the cliffs 

Of Spain, or Greece renowned of yore, 
Dropping his anchor in the Gulph 

Of Salamis, or Scio’s Isle, 

And gazed delighted on the haunts 
That o’er the blue Egean smile. 


Such are the joys and teachings wise, 

That green old Age with Youth may share ; 
The one all smiles and beauty, grouped 
Around the patriarch’s ancient chair, 

The long, clear chart of his career, 

The sage may to the youth display, 
Pointing the perils that beset, 

And the real pleasures of the way. 


And when his lamp of life burns low, 
And thick the damps of death draw near, 
When fading cheek and failing eye, 
Warn of the close of his career, 

Around him draws the mourning group, 
To say farewell, and gaze and weep, 
Folding as if in rest his hands, 

He calmly sinks to his last sleep! 
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Original. 
TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY MRS EMELINE. S. SMITH. 











Wrens twilight darkens o’er the face of day, 

And Evening draws her shadowy curtain round, 
How like the infant wearied with its play, 

Nature lies slumbering in repose profound ; 
And the bright stars their tireless vigils keep, 
Like a fond mother watching childhood’s sleep. 
As the sweet calm that comes when winds depart, 

To smooth the angry waves on Ocean’s breast, 
Night’s holy silence steals around the heart, 

And lulls its stormy passions all to rest ; 

Wild joys and feverish hopes no more control, 
Memory, alone, holds empire o’er the soul. 


Then rise the shadowy ghosts of vanished hours, 
And whisper to us like the sweet south air, 

That comes in spring-time, breathing of the flowers 
It left in blooming loveliness afar ! 

They tell soft tales of friendship pure and true, 

And love, that wore no stain of earthly hue. 


Then shades of long departed joys arise, 
And phantom forms of buried hopes appear, 
Breathing, once more, the tuneful melodies 
That fell so sweetly on Youth’s raptured ear ; 
Slewly they come—a dim and shadowy train, 
Bringing the heart, its dreams of bliss again. 


Ay, night is lovely! When the sun departs, 

And earth is robed in mourning for his beams; 
He sinks not in the wave, but other hearts 

Glow in the radiance of his golden beams— 
Thus, when Hope’s day-beams fade and disappear, 


They leave a lingering ray to brighten mem'ry’s sphere. | 


ee ee 





Original. 
STANZAS. 


BY REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Fan on the horizon’s distant verge, 
Behold a dim, faint speck emerge, 
So distant from the level shore. 

It seems a speck, and nothing more, 
The straining eye no shape defined 
Can trace, to carry to the mind. 


Yet, as we gaze along the sea, 

That little speck grows rapidly, 

But still with change that mocks the sight, 
Like that which mingles day with night, 
And now a flag, and now a sail, 

Floats out distinctly on the gale. 


And nearer still, and still more near, 

We see the massive hull appear; 

The spars—the yards—the ropes—the crew, 
Successive rise upon the view, 

‘Till safe in port she folds her wings, 

And slowly to her anchor swings. 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








TWILIGHT MUSINGS.---THE SHIPWRECK., 


Thus o’er the Future’s misty tide, 

Far seen events all dimly glide, 

Small at the first, as ships appear, 
Large and distinct when coming near, 
Nor, ’till at hand, can careless eyes, 
Their features read, nor mark their size. 


Yet those who oft the sea survey, 

May know that ship, though far away ; 
So patient wisdom may supply 

To man, a telescopic eye, 

To scan the dim events which gleam, 
Far o’er the Future’s misty stream. 


Thus the light cloud the prophet scanned, 
Scarce bigger than a human hand, 

Showed to his clear, far-seeing eye, 

E’en when first seen, Heaven’s blessing nigh, 
Long ere the thirsty landscape grew 

Dark, in the mighty shade it threw. 


Original. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 








| 

| “None others can have a tolerable idea of what passed in 
| the minds of the wretched crew, as they gazed, with vacant 
|| horror, on the threatening elements, and felt that their frail 
|| bark must soon, perhaps the next thump, be dashed to pieces, 
| and they left at the mercy of the billows, with not even a plank 


between themselves and eternity.” 


|| Tue sun had gone down in a desolate night, 


And left the earth mantled in sorrow ; 

But hope o’er the heart shed its radiant light, 
The hope of 2 beautiful morrow: 

The storm-god had waved his wand o’er the sea, 
And hoarse was the roar of the billow ; 

The proud ships were dashing away in their glee, 
The sailor had sunk to his pillow. 


| And soon the winged tempest came wildly and bleak, 


While above its fierce wailings was heard, 
The mariner’s bitter and frenzied shriek, 
Like the song of the dying sea-bird— 
On an icy and rock-ribbed shore was dashed, 
A gallant bark, swan-like in motion ; 
The hoary spray over its shattered hulk flashed, 
Like light o’er the tremulous ocean. 
Beneath the dark billow with bubbling groan, 
The mariner sinks to his slumbers ; 
O’er his sea-girdled pillow the wild wiads moan, 
In dirge-like and delicate numbers : 
But not all, no, not all, were lost ’neath the wave, 
There was one that survived its rude sweep ; 
To tell that his comrades had found them a grave, 
“On the beach where the bright surges sleep.”’ 

So in life’s fragile bark, adown time’s rough tide, 
With crowded sails we are sweeping ; 

On its foam-crested billows we gallantly ride, 
Alternately smiling and weeping— 

And when the frail bark that is bearing us fast, 
Over time’s tumultuous ocean ; 

A wreck on eternity’s shore shall be cast, 


May we ail survive the commotion. «" 
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NO FICTION 


Original. 


xO FICTION IS SO GLORIOUS AS TRUTH. 


Ar the Cape of Good Hope, during brightly glowing 
summers, when the sun’s vividness of beauty is desola- 
ting in its power, when like a hypocrite, 

* He darts men down, 
Fevers with siniles, and kills without a frown ;” 


the storms from the southern ocean, give, like the 
change and chance of human thought, the evil with the 
cood. The winds forsake their fastnesses, they hold their 
riot upon the deep, and leave their benefit upon the 
clime; mitigating the heat, and purifying the atmos- 
phere, raising the turbid ocean, and lashing the shore 
with its loud breakers; bringing renovation to Nature 
and health to man, whilst rendering the coast a Seylla 
to the mariner. 

The harbinger of danger is seen in the distance—the 
first-born of the tempest rests like a fleecy cloud upon the 
Table Mountain; its proud supporter a mass of rocks, 
rising three thousand five hundred and cighty-two feet 


above the level of the Bay. 


LORIOUS 





AS TRUTH! 143 


" sanguine countenance, riches and honor awaited but his 


On the northern side it looks a stupendous fortress, | 


the retiring curtains flanked with projecting bastions, 
mighty in ruin, and yet too strong to sink beneath the 
war of elements. The eastern, presents one higher 
point, and is rent into bolder and more chasmed beauty, 
magnificently wild, and claiming admiration in its Tar- 
peian bearing. 

The summer months are from December to March. 
During the tempestuous January of ——, the coasts pre- 
sented sights for the human heart to break over—the 


shores had reverberated the loud concussions of the | 


unmasted vessels, and the wreck of being had been 
tossed upon the beach. 

One dreadful morning an East-Indiaman was sent by 
nature’s buffettings, from her moorings in Table Bay; 
she dashed forwards, drified from her course, and 
struggling gallantly amidst impending ruin, toiling for 


the sea-room an opposite direction alone presented, 


grasp. He bore a happy spirit, he loved creation, and 
he prized the breath of life—had misfortune crossed the 
horizon of his hopes, even then he would have clung to 
the warm precinct of existence until it blessed him. 


He rushed not heedtessly on danger, he felt the full 


value of his offering ; at that moment he appeared per- 


| destined to wither before treo 
i their petals. 
happy into the tented field ? 


haps too like the precious flowers of the spring, pre- 
summer’s sun has touched 
Why do we throw the meditative and the 
Should they feel the stress 


_of war, and be called to the action of the fight!) The light 


of Heaven as it fell upon the soldier exactly defined 
both his face and figure, and touched with its own relief 
the conflicting scenes around, apt image of the ease with 
which Saint Clare adapted his finer sympathies to those 
with whom he mingled. His unaffected kindness to 
others, almost in proportion as they had nothing to return 
him for it; no enthusiasm to render back unto him, as a 
tribute to his genius, no revealings of high and cultivated 
intellect to respond to his beautiful aspirings, too power- 
less to aid his ambition, and only sufficiently ethcient to 
excite his energies for their well doing. It was this 
entire freedom from selfishness that blended with and 
richly harmonized all his individual peculiarities, for 
these he possessed, and there was oftentimes a seeming 
contradiction in the repose of countenance, and voice, 
and attitude, to which it appeared incontrovertibly as 
nature’s will, that he should give indulgence and the 
inward agitation of a spirit alive to all the vicissitudes 
of life. 


and indolence pervaded his general conversation ; the 


A finely modulated intonation of carelessness 


very spirit of repose was nestling in loveliness on those 


the Dove of Peace had fixed her 


anchorage in that young bosom, and his chequered lot 


sunny features; 


/appeared unable to disturb her sweet and deep repose, 


_though it was a soldier’s breast that cradled her!— 


| though ocean’s roar had been her lullaby! and the spirit 


. . . . | 
vainly striving to combat those adverse winds, and that 


land-tide of peril. The pointed rocks looked ready to 


become her fell destroyer, and when compelled within | 
| strings, they were his own, his destined sharers in the 


but sixty yards, the distress guns fired, whilst shrieks— 


the long loud shrieks of hearts where “ hope was none,” 


| toil and hazards of a foreign land. 


drew the inhabitants toward the ocean, swelling in its | 


overwhelming energy. 

And there stood one indeed attracted! a young lieu- 
tenant in the India service had fled a tropical clime to 
re-instate his health, and had fixed his residence within 
Cape Town, 


he from the shore surveyed the threatened wreck. The 


‘lately vessel was rocking to her fall—the children of 


Mounted upon a fine and generous steed, | 


despair sent their wild shrieks upon the billow, the | 


spirits of the air bent in the far-off space, from their deep 
roll of darkness; Death swayed the waters with his 


agitating sceptre; the wind was roaring louder than the | 


wave, and mingling with human wail, lke songs of | 


trumph from the demon of the deep. 

This officer was young, and life is precious in the 
_— of untried being; health had returned, and vigor 
‘acediiie 


sinews, length of days seemed written on his 


18 


of the storm beat over her! 
The “Emma” was filled with young cadets, and those 
boys in the sun of fortune contemplating peril, were 


more peculiarly his brethren! they strained ut bis heart- 


Hie lashed a rope 
around his body, and plunged his war-horse in the deep. 


'I surveyed him calmly, for I knew Jehovah was upon 


the ocean with him, guiding the whirlwind, and direct- 
ing the but seemingly unlicensed storm. 

I never yet could gaze on being in its vividness, and 
image Death in its invariability. I saw that creature, 
full of life, and sense, and soul, and strength, and beauty ; 


‘the unbounded waves appeared toe powerless for his 


/engulfment, the mighty winds too nerveless to destroy 


that spirit’s high imaginings, and the wide sea too nar- 
row for his grave! 

He rode the storm, and to his glorious intent the ele- 
ments seemed ministering. Bold and giddy was his 
career; I watched his pilotry until my overstrained idea 
shadowed the Guardian Angels of the good, hallowing 


that stripling’s course. The sparkling foam was crest- 


‘ing itself around him, and his habiliments looked fulds 

































TO A WOUN 


of light—his champing steed seemed walking upon the | | 


waters, and for awhile they moved the conquerors of | 
danger. There were acclamations from the vessel, and | 
cheerings from the shore, at least in after hours I heard | 
so, fur to me sound was not in creation—that dread | 
moment could alone retain the intense, distended, burst- 
ing sense of vision—sight became an “ Aaron’s rod.” | 
Soon was the angry ocean worked into higher tem- 
pests, the battling billows, heaped upon each other, 
formed eddying whirlpools in their dark concaves. I 
beheld this glorious adventurer toiling upon the wave— 
its unstable ascent he gained, the treachcrous element | 
rested, one only second, forming a dangerous pinnacle of 
height and light, to sadden the deep replunge that death | 
I beheld him uplifted as if in 
triumph—and then—I saw but the full heavings of the | 
main. | 


and darkness claimed. 


I knew the Great Cause of all effect had then resumed 
his own—mighty to save, He knew that noble heart had 
done its ministering work below, and claimed no need- 
less warfare from His creature. Upon God’s earth I | 
had but him to soothe, to cherish, and to love me, yet | 
would I not have spared that dead brother, for twenty | 
living ones—for, methought full surely his grave was in 
the deep, and his Pwan was upon the sounding waters. 
My brain was dizzy then, and the piercing strife of | 


voices entered—* He is safe!” 


—‘‘safe!”” was echoed 
and re-echoed in joy’s strange clamor of felicity. I | 
looked once more—Reginald ! my Reginald Saint Clare | 
was climbing the vessel’s side, and the wide ether was | 
ringing with the shoutings of her crew. 

Soon stood in safety those sojourners of fortune, and 
the last surge had Javed the youthful pilgrims. Hearts 
trembling even in security, and cheeks pale with the 
bliss of rescue—eyes all bright amid their rising waters, 
and little schoolboy bosoms throbbing from their first 
trial in adversity, were taught the unequal pulsations of 
a troubled joy. Then arose the laboring spirit’s aspi- 
rations, albeit untold, unheard, and seen but in a rising | 
glance of gratitude acknowledging the Omnipresent 
Deity. 

The saving instrument of Providence, as worn, as 
blest as were the rescued, wept heaven-born tears. 
Another vessel in a similar state of desolation was before 
him. 
and disordered nerves, whilst o'er the reeling wreck, the 


Without calculating upon his impaired power, 


savage storm beat in its fury, he proceeded to the rescue 
of man, his brother man—but the commissioned billow 


bore him to his God. The measurement of life 1s deeds, 


not years. 

"Twas thine, Saint Clare, sublimely great and good, 
For man, thy brother man, distress’d, to dare 

The direful ae of the raging flood, | 
And join the frantic children of despair! 

There it was thine in comforts balmy tone, 
To soothe their sorrows ‘mid the tempest’s roar— 

To hush the mother’s shrick, the stripling’s groan, 
Aad bear the suff 'rers trembling to the shore. 

Bo when this mighty orb in dread alarm, 
Shall crash in ruins at its God's decree, 

The saving Angel, with triumphant arm, 
Shall from the wreck of ali things rescue thee! 





NDED BIRD. 





Original. 
TO A WOUNDED BIRD. 


Poor bird! No more on airy pinions 
Shalt thou carol in the sky; 
An exile from thy wide dominions, 
Thou wilt seek the earth and die! 
To thee the realms of air were given, 
And skies in azure garments drest; 
’Twas thine to wander high in heaven, 
And fold the white clouds round thy breast ! 
Thou wert the child of storm and light, 
Now borne by tempest-winds along, 
Then urging on thy upward flight, 
And greeting earth and sky with song. 
The grove was thine—the sunny grove, 
And there in revelry with flowers, 
You sung your song of endless love 
To gay coquettes in other bowers! 
But woe for thee! No more the sky 
Shall kindle at thy melody ; 
And trembling groves shall teem with song, 
And laughing streams shall dance along ; 
The sky as bright with clouds of gold, 
Shall other warblers still enfold, 
And merry all with songs of love, 
As when thy sweet strains filled the grove ! 
And like to thee, thou child of song, 
The soul with lightning pinions flies ; 
Now revelling ’midst the starry throng— 





And sweeping wildly through the skies, 
Or blest in groves and verdant bowers, 
Where love flies singing through the air; 
It woos around the smiling hours, 
And holds them chain’d and blushing there ! 
But unlike thee, when Death appears, 
It fulds not up its drooping wings, 
But smiling gaily through its tears, 
Up to its cloudless home it springs, 
And filled with holy melody, 


It nestles rapturous in the sky. 


Yoricx’s Ortion or Gravity.—Sometimes, in bis 
wild way of talking, he would gay that gravity was ™ 
‘arrant scoundrel; and he would add, of the mos 
dangerous kind too—because a sly one; and that be 
verily believed, more honest, well-meaning people were 
bubbled out of their goods and money by it in one twelve 


month, than by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seve | 
In the naked temper which a merry heart discovered, b | 
, would say there was no danger—but to itself; wher 7 


‘the very essence of gravity was design, and consequent! 
| deceit; *twas a taught trick to gain credit of the world 


| for more sense and knowledge than a man was worth; 
I and that, with all his pretensions, it was no better, bu! 


vias! ei 
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| often worse than what a French wit had long defined + 7 


_viz.—a mysterious carriage of the body to cover the 
defects of the mind.—Sterne. * 
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Original. 
PRIDE. 


BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 
It is a blessed impulse, wrought 
Within us, by the glorious thought, 
That tells, in moments free from sin, 
Our high and star-twinned origin. 


They call it wrong, unholy, vain, 
The struggle of a soul insane! 
It is not vain, the Pride, that thrills 
Our spirits, nerving them to ills ; 
The pride, that bears us through the world, 
With tranquil brow and lip uncurled, 
And an undying trust within, 
A glimpse of glory yet to be, 
An Eden-hope, that charms from sin, 
And smiles along life’s stormy sea. 


Tis not unholy—when it stirs 

The hearts of Heaven’s worshippers : 
It is, perchance, a herald-ray 

Of cloudless and eternal day; 

A spark of that unfailing fire, 

That quivers in the seraph-choir, 
When, with veiled eyes and folded wing, 
Beneath the ‘illumined throne they sing, 
While lyres of light, low warbling round, 
Soft to their glancing hands resound. 


Oh! he, within whose spirit-frame, 
Too wildly burned that precious flame, 
Then darkened into crime and shame, 
Who lifted his unhallowed gaze, 
Where dwells the Blest, the Pure and Lone, 
And drank, with maddened soul, the blaze, 
That flashed from that resplendent throne, 
Until the nameless, lightning thought 
Within his impious spirit wrought, 
That quenchless kindling, doomed to be 
His curse, thro’ dread Eternity! 
How must his wild heart have forgot 
The Love that lit his angel-lot, 
When dark he stood and unforgiven, 
The only shadowed thing in Heaven! 
And heard, and shrank to hear the first, 
Deep peal of thunder round him burst! 
When He, whose lowest, lightest word, 
Thro’ all that limitless dome was heard, 
Sent, on the sweet, untroubled air, 
His swift, loud blast of vengeance there! 
When Seraphim and Cherubim, 
In silence breathless as the tomb, 


While trembled every snow-white plume, 


Bent down their radiant heads to him, 
Who never, ’till that hour, had given 

A tone, untuned by Love, to Heaven! 
How must his ear have lost the strain 
That Peace was wont to murmur, when 
That Heaven, with step profane, he trod, 
And dared to battle with his God! 


PRIDE.---MAY. 





} 


| 





SONNET.—TO A MOUNTAIN 


Original. 
MAY. 
Mary in the fragrant forest sings, 
For Winter’s cold hath passed away, 
And from the grass the field-lark springs, 
To greet the beams of opening day. 


And far around the mountains rest, 
Their sunlit peaks attired in green, 

Stretching far inland, to the west, 
With snow-white villages between. 


Rustling upon the river’s sand 

In clusters bend the springing reeds, 
And gladly in the furrowed land 

The sower drops the yellow seeds. 


Gladly—for autumn winds ere long 
Through all the lovely harvest-days, 

Filling the reddened woods with song, 
Shall cool him in the rustling maize. 


All things are fair—but one there is 
Whose image in my heart coth sleep, 

Sweeter than this calm wilderness 
Amid the woodland wide and deep. 


Rough though the storms of Time may be, 
Her memory beams within my breast, 
Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
When weary winds are lulled to rest. 


Enchantress! thou whose gentle looks 
Are peaceful as the upper sky. 

Thy voice is like the forest-brooks, 
And twilight lingers in thine eye! 


Twilight, in whose meek depths, I see 
Love burning like a vesper star, 
For thou’rt a Pleiad unto me, 
And I am the astronomer! 
H. W. ROCKWELL. 


Original. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


“Sweet fount,” I said, “‘ whence do thy waters spring? 

From rocky hall or mossy moorland bed 7 
I'll trace thy sources soft meandering, 

And find the eye from which thy tears are shed.” 
| Around the ash and laurel boughs were spread, 
And fairy blossoms treasures for the bee, 
|The oak and pine towered proudly o’er mine head, 
While daisy, pink, and wild convolvuli, 

_In nature’s freaks around my path were strewn. 
Far in a glen where foot had never come, 

From a cleft rock with lichen garb o’ergrown 

| Burst the sweet streamlet with a plaintive hum-— 
Scarce could the sunbeam pierce the leafy night. 

| Where sprang the limpid nursing into light. 
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eS = SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

“5 ‘ Isaw another blooming fair, And there I saw them both in bloom, 

t Its lenves as white as virgin snow ; On Beauty’s bosom sink and swell ; 

; It seem’d that Love was nestling there, Bat they were emblems of the tomb, 
F As zephyrs fann’d it te and fro; That to the heart sad lessons tell; 

=. ; On Beauty's bosom there it aprend The leaf is wither’d, and its huc 

+ Its spotiess leaves all fair and pure; Se rich and lovely, is ne more ; 

= And what is this sweet flower I snid, Old Time took Beanuty as he flew, 









She whisper’d soft--“‘ La Rese d'Amour.” | And left te fade--“ La Rese @’Ameur.’’ 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


efficient epitomes of that portion of history of which it dis- 


courses, that has ever been given to the public. The author, || ject of the memoir is also invested with a deeper interest than 
|| the youthful White, for what can be more melancholy beautiful 
| than to read of a fragile blossom of humanity endowed with the 
highest mental attributes, slowly sinking beneath the prema- 
ture blight of decay ; a young spirit sweetly pouring forth its 
| aspirations in the solitude of the world, and finally yielding 
i itself with Christian resignation into the hands of its Creator. 


who is of the ultra liberal party, speaks his sentiments and | 
opinions in a bold and fearless manner, and perhaps the best 


portion of the work, at least, the most attractive to the Ameri- 
can reader, will be found in a summary of his political creed, i 
The rapidity with which | 


embodied in the concluding pages. 
he travels over the ground of history, yet seizing the most 
prominent and illustrative characters and incidents, displays a 
mind of the most comprehensive order, and discriminating 


taste, for, in one volume, is embraced the whole of the history H 
of Gaul and France, from the earliest records of its foundation, |) 
The style is bold and || 


down to the election of Philip de Valois. 
original, and the translator has executed her labor, (for rumor 
pronounces it to be a lady,) admirably. All idiom and sem- | 
blance of a foreign style are discarded, and a beautiful chaste | 
diction is the characteristic of the English version. 
gratulate the publishers on the tasteful manner they have sent 
forth the work. 


Miscecvcanies or Literature, by the author of Curiosities 
of Literature: J. & H. G. Langley.—* A book of much mirth, 


and some melancholy, 


With him it appears to be a labor of love, an enthusiasm, to 


collect all that is curious and characteristic of the genus irrita- | 
bile, and with his own felicitous imagination, invest them with | 
The Curiosities of Lite- | 
rature, it is well known, betokens an immense research, and the | 


an interest which is truly delightful. 


Miscellanies, in every respect, do the same, In his own words, 


“they offer a unity of design, and afford to the general reader, | 


and to the student of classical antiquity, some initiation into 
our national literature. Authors and books are not alone her: 
treated of; a comprehensive view of human nature necessarily 
enters into the subject, from the diversity of the characters 
portrayed, through the gradations of their fuculties, the influ- 


We con- | 


” as an old writer says, and one which no | 
other man but D'Israeli could have so excellently arranged. | 


Y REVIEW. 


|| Memotrr or 


| 
1 every way stronger calculated to excite the feelings. The sub- 


|| It is almost needless to say that the accomplished author of the 
I} | Sketch Book has compiled one of the most delicious biographi- 
cal morceaux extant, and sincerely do we regret that our col- 
umns will not permit us to dilate in the elaborate spirit of criti- 
cism upon its merits, or to present some of the many beautiful 
One, however, 
| we cannot refrain from transferring to our pages, written at 
the early age of fifteen, and, alas! her final year, replete with 


\ poetical gems with which the volume abounds. 


intellect worthy of the most gifted child of song. 
H THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 


l “ The spirit, what is it? Mysterious, sublime, 

| Undying, unchanging, for ever the same, 

It bounds lightly athwart the dark billows of time, 
And moves on unscorched by its heavenly flame. 


Man owns thee, and feels thee, and knows thee divine ; 
He feels thou art his, and thou never canst die, 

He believes thee a gem from the Maker's pure shrine— 
A portion of purity, holy and high ; 


| 
‘| Tis around him, within him, the source of his life, 

Yet too weak to contemplate its glory and might; 
He trembling shrinks back to dull earth’s humble strife, 
\| Aud leaves the pure atmosphere glowing with light. 


Thou spark from the Deity’s radiant throne, 

I know thee, yet shrink from thy greatness and power ; 
Thou art mine in thy splendor, I feel thee my own, 

Yet behold me as frail as the light summer flower. 


I strove in my weakness to gaze on thy might, 

To trace out thy wanderings through ages to come, 
"Till like birds on the sea, all exhausted, at night, 

I flutter back, weary, to earth, as my home, 


ence of their tastes, and those incidents of their lives, prompted | 


by their fortunes or their passions. The present volume, there- 


fore, with their brother Curiosities of Literature, now consti- | 
tute a body of reading which may awaken knowledge in minds | 
only seeking amusement, and refresh the deeper studies of the | 


learned, by matters not unworthy of criticism.” The publish- 


ers have done justice to their department of the work, and we- 


predict they will receive, in return, a liberal compensation for 
their spirit of enterprize ; indeed, we conjecture that the de- 
mand hos already been so great (while we trust it is the only 
cause) that we have not received the work ‘till so late a period 
after its publication. 


Tne Works or Lorn BotmnceroKke : 
name of Lord Bolingbroke, to all who are acquainted with the 


government of England, in the early part of the last century, | 


needs only to be mentioned to excite respect for great abilities, 
aud sympathy for an object of political persecution, for if ever 
there was an individual sacrificed to the intrigue and jealousy 
of party, it was certainly Bolingbroke, and never, in so short a 
period of public service, did any minister occupy a wider space 
in the political horizon, or leave behind him a more brilliant 
reputation. 


found who has ever adorned the literature of England. 
present volumes coutain the whole of his writings, as originally | 
published by his literary executor, Mallet, with much addi- | 
tional matter, relative to bis personal and public character, and 


also a new life of this celebrated man, compiled expressly for | 


the American edition. The work is produced in the first style 


of the art, and to the statesman, orator, and scholar, will be | 


found invaluable. 


Carey & Hart.—The | 


As a statesman, be was unrivalled, as an orator, | 
unsurpassed, and as a writer, one of the most classical and pro- 


The 


Like a diamond, when laid in a rough case of clay, 

Which may crumble and wear from the pure gem enclosed, 
But which ne’er can be lit by one tremulous ray 

From the glory-crowned star in its dark case reposed.” 


Tre Queens or ENGLAND, by Agnes Strickland: Lea & 
Blanchard.—Research, erudition, and a correct style, are the 
evident characteristics of this publication. It is not merely a 
narrative of the lives of the royal heroives which its appellation 
conveys, but also a historical dissertation of the times in which 
| they lived, commencing with succinct sketches of the lives of 
|| the earliest British and Saxon Queens, up to Matilda, wife of 
| the Conqueror, the first of the Anglo Norman Queens, and 
| mother of the succeeding line cf monarchs, whose sovreignty is 
now invested in the person of the present Queen of England. 
With the Life of Matilda, the work correctly commences, and 
is continued down to our own day. No incident, detail, or 
| information, to be found in English or foreign chronicles, 
| antique records, or antiquarian researches appertaining to the 
| subject matter, but what has been patiently and diligently 
investigated, and brought to bear in the composition of the 
work, The result of which is, that the accomplished author- 
ess has given to the world one of the most valuable productions 
of biographical literature the language contains. 


Famity Secrets, by Mrs, Ellis.—This little volume before 
| Us, contains the first tale of a series, under the head of Family 
Secrets, entitled, “ Dining Out.” It is ably written, and will 
|| go far, we doubt not, to expose the baneful effects “ of one par- 
| ticular cause of evil more fatal than all others to individual 
| happiness,” to disseminate the principles of temperance, 
| reclaim the wanderer from the path of temptation, at the same 
time to create a love for domestic enjoyment, the purest and 


|| best of all earthly blessings. —D. Appleton & Co. 


MarGaret Davipson, by Weshington Irving; 
i Lea & Blanchard.—One of the most pleasing biographies con- 

Tue rrocress OF DEMOCRACY, ILLUSTRATED IN THE HtsToRY || tained in the language, is that of the lamented Kirke W hite, 
or Gavt anv France, by Alerandre Dumas. Translated by | but, without in the least intending to detract from it, we are 
an American: J. & H. G. Langley.—This is one of the most i compelled, in justice, to avow that the present volume is in 
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THEATRICALS. 


Tue Lire or Perrarck, by Thomas Campbell.—Out of the 
slight materials which Mr. Campbell has had to form this biogra- 
phy, he has effe cted wonders; still we consider the subject was | 
not of importance enough to occupy so much time, industry and || 
learning, as he has bestowed upon it. The genius and charac- i] 
ter of Petrarch will be better traced in his immortal sonnets, I 
than from musty documents and traditional records, still, to the | 
admirer of the poet, the volume will prove acceptable, while, || 
as a performance displaying the most perfect purity of style, 

and a judicious estimate of Petrarch’s genius, it is deserving of || 
much praise. It comes from the prolific press of Carey & Hart's l 
in a beautiful garb, reflecting the highest credit on their taste | 





1] 
and enterprize. | 


Earty Frrenpsuie, by Mrs. Copley: D. Appleton & Co.— 
We do not remember having met with the name of this author- |! 
ess before, and if it is her first essay in the world of letters, we | i 
congratulate her upon the very clever manner she has exec uted || 
jit. Early Friendship is a volume which every mother should || 
place in the hands of her daughter, as a valuable illustration of | 
the exercise of moral worth, and domestic duty. 


Tue Younc Maipen, by A. B. Murray: C. S. Francis.— 
We have carefully perused this volume, and can faithfully ! 
recommend it as containing much useful information and judi- 
cious advice on the most important points of the female charac- 
ter. 


MasTERMAN Reavy, by Captain Marryat: D. Appleton & Co. | 
A charming little story, being the first part of a work written | 
for, and adapted to the capacity of the youthful mind, and | 
which, if approved of, will be continued in series. It contains 
an excellent moral, much useful information, and considerable | 
interest. A more fitting token for young people, we do not | 
know of. < 


| 
| 
i 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—Since our last number, the prominent entertainment | 
at this house has been the production of the tragedy of Aylmere, | 
writtea by R. Conrad, of Philadelphia, and founded on some 
of the principal features of the celebrated rebellion in England, | 
in the reign of Henry the VI, headed by the notorious Jack | 
Cade. To this character the author has given the name of | 
Aylinere, and drawn it exactly to suit the powers of Mr. For- || 
rest; that he has succeded in this, we, with the general voice, 
agree, but do not, with the moral and heroic attributes with 
which he has endowed him. That Cade was a low, uneducated, 
brawling ruffian, all historians have described him, and how- | 
ever virtuous Mr. Conrad may make him appear, however just 
the cause which he advocates, yet we fear that the true historic | 
character of Cade will militate much against the popularity of | 
the piece. An able commentator on Shakspeare, makes the | 
following sage remarks, which we consider, in the present | 
stance, most applicable. “Deviations from the page of 
history, are of little consequence to the mere lover of dramaiic || i 
literature, as they neither weaken the gratification, nor dimin- 
ish the effect of the scenic narrative. Poetry appeals to the 
Passions, and imagination, like a true magician, lends her most 
powerful spells to excite or subdue them. But there are many || 
to whom the great events of history are known only through 
the fascinating medium of a play or romance; and it is fre- |! 
quently difficult, if not disagreeable to efface, in after life, the 
distorted impressions which they leave upon the memory,” 
When viewed in the sober simplicity of historic truth, a favorite 
here often loses much of his glitter, and a detested villain some 
Portion of his turpitude. It is therefore of no little conse- 
quence to examine the materials of a dramatic fabric, to sepa- 
rate truth from fiction, and to show the age and body of the 
Ume—his form and pressure, 


Now our author’s hero is a direct | 
‘wlation of all history. He has selected a being who had not one 
redeeming quality in his composition, and arrayed him in the l 
Farbs of the scholar, patriot, and hero. We have taken the || 
Pains to investigate the character of “ the headstrong Kentish- 
man, John Cade, of Ashford,” from many sources, and are com- || 


|| pelled, 


| cause he has al) the materials of a dramatic writer. 


|; heavy, uninteresting, and unnatural ; 


|| favorite with Mr. Forrest's admirers. 


| benefit to the treasury. 


| existence, while it lavishes “ the wealth of the Indies 


|city for the genuine stock of dramatic writing. 


' 
sionally worthy of the masters of “the olden time,” 


| rendered a 
|| nonentity in the scene. 
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most unequivocally, to uavow that a more forbidding 
personage hardly stains the annals of humanity, but here we 
have him the nonpareil of virtue, the Tell of England, all that 
is good and noble. The genius of Mr. Conrad, we can scarcely 
believe to have committed such a direct error of its own accord, 
and would willingly imagine that he has been misguided by 
injudicious advice while in the composition of the play. These 
strictures we make, out of an honest regard for his talent, be- 
His lan- 
guage is chaste, his similes correct, and one peculiar excellence, 
and one of the greatest a dramatic author can have, is the terse 


| and vigorous manner in which he, at all times, expresses him- 


self. The plot of Aylmere is not well conceived; a redun- 
dancy of incidents and situations, render it, in some places, 
judicious curtailment, 
|| however, can remedy this defect, and we have no doubt Mr. For- 
| rest must have felt this, and before its next representation in 
New York, will have condensed it materially. Another error, 
| which is the besetting sin of all modern dramatists, the part of 
Aylmere is the monopolizer of all that is really effective in the 


| tragedy—all other characters being made subservient to it. 


Marianne, to be sure, has some good situations, but there is too 
much repetition of the intense in the character, or perhaps the 
actress, herself, infused too much of the lachrymose and extrava- 
gant into the part; be this as it may, we are convinced that 
the whole drama wants the pruning-knife liberally applied, 
when, we have no doubt, it will, and not till then, become a 
After the engagement of 
Mr. Forrest, the theatre remained closed for a fortnight, when 
it was re-opened with Fanny Ellsler, who has proved of great 
Our opinion of this lady we have 
expressed in a former number of the “ Companion,” and we have 
only to say it remains unaltered. We admire talent of what- 
ever character it may be, but we condemn the ill taste of 
America, which suffers the fine arts to drag on a miserable 
” upon 
a foreign danseuse, 


Bowery.—The regluar drama continues in the ascendency 
proving that a sound taste still exists in our 
We have 
had presented at the Bowery, during the last month, some of 
the best plays in the language ; Bertram, Pizarro, Macbeth, the 
Honey Moon, the Wonder, and others, and in a manver worthy 
of the reputation of any company. The character of Bertram 
afforded Mr. Hamblin a full opportunity for his powers. Al- 
though we regard the moral of the drama as bad, and the plot, 
in many parts, as too melo-dramatic for the strict rules of tragic 


at this house, 


| composition ; still there are energy and poetical beauty in the 


language, equal to the writings of any modern author, and occa- 
The 
part of the Prior is the most natural drawn of all the char- 
acters in the piece, and contains the most beautiful portions of 
the language, we therefore regretted to behold the actor to 
whom it was entrusted, incompetent to its execution; whether 
or know not, but it was 
mutilated cold and ineffective—a very 
With this support, it was not to be 
wondered at if many of the principal scenes were totally de- 


from carelessness, inability, we 


mass, 


tl . . . m 
| stroyed—despite of this, however, Mr. Hamblin, with the con- 


summate tact of the artist, contrived to keep up the effect, 
and where he was well supported, as in the case with Mrs. 
Anderson, as Imogene, he imparted to the character, vigor, 
| interest, and pathos. We were happy to perceive this actress 
abandon herself to the feeling of her part—to forget that she 
was acting, and depend solely upon the impulse of her own 
| feelings. One greaterror into which she too often fulls, and 
| which destroys all impersonation, is an uncertainty of her 
author—a doubt about the words of the text. To be able to 
read well, and to be sure of the diction of the character, are 
the first and most essential requisites a performer requires; 
they are the foundation, as it were, of the dramatic structure, 
and if not firmly based, the rest of the creation will be but tot- 
tering and insecure. She has all the requisites to make an 
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excellent actress, and with assiduity and study, we hope yet to | 


see her achieve an exalted position in her art. The Honey 


Moon has been repeated several timer with great success, and 
We know of no actor | 


most admirably sustained throughout. 
at present, except Mr. Hamblin, who, in person and understand- 
ing, can portray the Duke Aranza, 
neation of the character, are prolix and tragic, forgetting alto- 


Most actors, in their deli- 


gether the colloquial style, and delivering the language as 


they were pouring forth the patrician sentiments of Coriola- | 
In this respect, Mr. Hamblin particularly discriminates. | 


pus. 
Where the character requires the stamp of nobleness, as in 
the first act, you perceive the dignity preserved, and in the 


scenes where the peasant is assumed, he looks, walks, and con- | 
We congratulate him on his, 
personation of this difficult part, as it shows he executes from | 


verses as “ the honest yeoman.” 


mentis penctralia, and not from art or copyism, the prevailing 
blight of most dramatic professors. We take this opportunity 
of recording our testimony of praise to the very spirited per- 
formance of Rolando, by Mr. Barry. It was lively without 


being extravagant, chaste without being tedious, and correct in |; 


costume and bearing. A personator of Negro character has 
been acting his brief hour on the boards of this establishment, 
and if it had been briefer, we believe it would have been more 
to the profit and respectability of the house. 


cannot say aught in his favor, we will dismiss him in the 
mercy of silence. 


Nationat.—From the bottom of our hearts, sincerely do we 
regret to say that this splendid edifice is now a heap of ruins, 
“a melancholy instance,” as Scott has it, “ of the mutability of 
human affairs.” 
well as the former building, to the torch of the incendiary, 


but, from the severe scrutiny which has been exerted, in) 


attempting to discover the perpetrators of the horrid deed, we 
trust that some clue will be found, which will lead to an eluci- 
dation of the cause, and the summary and explicit punishment 
of the guilty individuals; but ‘till then, we would respectfully 
suggest that all vituperation, invidiousness, and insinuation, be | 
refrained from. Suspicion is not fact, and 'till a jury of the 

land decides upon the guilt or innocence of the accused, no one | 
has a right to assert or even insinuate who is culpable or inno- | 


cent. 
} 


Otymric.—Mr. Mitchell has departed for Philadelphia with 
his unique company, to produce his celebrated series ef enter- | 
tainments at the National Theatre of that city. We wish him) 
every success, and shall be happy to welcome him back again | 
to the scene of his fortunate labors. 


CuatuamM.—Full houses, stirring entertainments, and good 
acting, are the features of this theatre. Mr, Thorne, we again | 
repeat, is worthy of the patronage with which the public so | 
liberally rewards him, and to increase, if possible, the strength 
of his company, he suffers no novelty to escape him, in proof | 
of which, Mr. J. R. Scott has been acting several of his best | 
parts with a freshness worthy of his best days. In saying this, | 
we mean no insinuation to a deterioration in his powers, but he 
appears to have cast aside a habit of ease, which, of late, in our 
opinion marred bis efforts, and again to act with impulse and 
energy. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue travelling season has again commenced, and from all 
quarters crowds are pouring into the city. The boats on the 
North and East Rivers, are filled to overtlowing, our watering- 
places are beginning to look gay, and before the month is over, 
old Gotham will be tolertbly well deserted by its inhabitants, 
and they are right, for who would remain “ pent up” in a me- 
tropolis, with a Bengal atmosphere, when green fields, brooks, 
rivers, and shady forests can be found for retreat, within a few 


We are no ad- | 
mirers of these personators of negro abortions, and as wel 


We have no doubt it owes its destruction, as 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


“ Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit. and restore 

The tone of Janguid Nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

1 The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And loll the spirit. while they fill the mind, 

i} Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at ones, 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves, at length 

4 In matted grass, that, with a livelier green, 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.” 


| No excuse need be offered by the poorest of our citizens, in 
| not enjoying the rural landscape, when so many opportunities 
|| are afforded to them at a charge so small in the numerous 
| modes of conveyance, and in a country, too, where the hand of 
| Providence has lavished in richest profusion, his offerings of 
We throw out these remarks to direct the attention of 
| our readers to the advantages to be obtained, by unbending, 

occasionally, from the monotonous routine of business, and 
|| looking upon the charms of nature with an unfettered spirit. 

Ennui, dull times, and “ the thousand ills that flesh is heir to,” 
will vanish like the shadows of night before the beams of the 
| morning, while they will find that the world has for them 
\ charms, till then unknown, and that existence was pever meant 
i to Le devoted solely to the amassing of wealth, and the grega- 
|| rian pursuits of the worldling. 


| beauty. 


| 


Concerts.—This species of amusement seems nearly exhaus- 
|| ted, and no wonder, when we perceive that every individual who 
imagines himself capable of turning a note, puts forth his name 
to the patronage of the public. We mention this, as those per- 
| formers whose merits really entitle them to support, are, by 
| the presumption of such pretenders, deprived of their just 


Like the mania for lectures, which, for these 
last two years, has spread among all classes, and ealled forth a 
host of illiterate and egotistical humbugs, so has it been with 
the musical world ; but we are glad to observe that the disease 
is fast working its own cure, and that by the next winter, 
we will find that quackery has departed from among us, and 
| science aguin assumed its rightful sway. 


fame and reward. 


| New Mvusic.—Messieurs Firth and Hall have published, ina 

handsome manner, the following clever picces of music. The 
| words of two of which, are by G. P. Morris, Esq., and are worthy 
That of “ We were Boys together,” is 
| especially very pretty, and, we have no doubt, will become 
| quite popular. The music of both is by Russell, and most admi- 
| rably adapted to the subjects. “ J caught her tear at Parting,” 
| by Ernest Kollman, is also a very sweet ballad, “ Savourneen 
| Deelish” is well arranged by Nelson. “ The Vale of Avoca,” 
by Charles Jeffreys, the music composed by 8. Glover, is de- 
serving of commendation. “ President Tyler’s March,” “ Col. 
Doyle’s Quick Step.” “ L.’ Hicer,” “ Major Me Pherson,” “ In 
Light Tripping Measure,” and “* A Set of Waltzes for the flute,” 
reflect credit upon their various composers, and display a fine 
taste in the spirited publishers. 


| of his poetical powers. 


Boston Notion.—‘‘ What, will the line stretch to the crack 
of doom ?” we exclaimed, as we unfolded page after page of 
this mammoth of weeklies, and assuredly such a sheet, in di- 
mension and matter, was never before issued in any age of 
country. Its contents are the publication of several new and 
popular prose and poetical works, in the diversified paths of 
literature. Original tales and poems, the essence of our ow®, 
and the foreign magazines, political and domestic intelligenc®, 
with innumerable columns of multifarious matter, al) of which 
are characterized by good taste, and printed upon a single sheet 
of most extraordinary size. Beyond this specimen of type 
g-aphieal execution, human ingenuity, we think, cannot x 
tend, and as a curiosity of the art of printing, and newspape 








hour's travel, where, as the poet sings, 


| composition, we recommend it to the public. : 
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